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INDUSTRY WILLING TO USE RESERVISTS 


PERSONNEL CHIEFS IN SURVEY 
SAY JOB TYPE MAY DEPEND 
ON SERVICE STATUS 


The new military reserve program will not endanger the 
business careers of youths but probably will create some 
problems a survey of big industrial firms showed today. 

Almost to a man, personnel directors of large corpora- 
tions from New York to San Francisco told United Press 
interviewers that they would not be “at all reluctant” to 
hire young men who must spend up to seven and a half 
years in the Reserves. 


But several said it would affect the kind of jobs open 
to Reservists, depending on the type of military service 
young men decide to take. Indications are it would be 
best for teenagers to decide on their future jobs and 
pattern reserve duty accordingly. 


‘Under the new reserve program, pre-draft-age youths 
can enlist in a program under which they will take six 
months of active duty training followed by seven and a 
half years in the Ready Reserve. 


They also can enlist for two years in the Army fol- 
lowed by only three years in the Ready Reserve. En- 
listments in the other services are longer with corre- 
spondingly shorter time in the Ready Reserve. 


Reservists Have Choice 


Once in the Reserves, youths have the choice of 
attending weekly drills for the seven and one-half years 
and spending seventeen days annually at summer camp, 
or spending thirty days in summer camp annually. 


Among employers willing to offer advice to young 
men pondering which course to choose were Ray 
Livingston, vice president in charge of personnel at 
Thompson Products, Inc., and Ruel H. Dunaway, 
director of industrial relations, Ford engine and foundry 


plants, both of Cleveland. 


Speaking solely from a job standpoint, they urged 
young men to “take two years of active duty” and get 
as much of their obligation behind them as possible. 


Both said they would have no reservations about hiring 
Reservists 


On the other hand, Harry Day, personnel manager of 
the San Francisco division of Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, advocated the six-month training period 


Courtesy, New York Times September 18, 1955 


and the one-month annual camp plan because it would 
“give them more money and more time for military 
training.” 

A big employer in Atlanta, who asked not to be 
identified, also favored the six months’ active duty. 
He advised against the two-year enlistment or waiting 
for the two-year draft. 


Frank Wickhorst, director of personnel for Kaiser 
Services in San Francisco, said he would advise 
teen-agers only on an individual basis depending on 
the type of career they wanted to follow with his 
firm. He said the Reserve program will not have any 
effect on his hiring policies. 


Most companies surveyed grant Reservists “per 
sonal leave” in addition to annual vacations to 
attend summer camps. ‘But the men draw no pay during 
their training period unless it falls during their paid 
vacations, 


Some Pay the Difference 


There were exceptions in which the companies made 
up the difference between the Reservists’ salary 
and their military pay. 


L. S. Buckmaster, chairman of the C.I.O. Veterans 
Committee, said his group planned to draft model 
wage contract clauses for individual unions to use 
in wage negotiations. They would compensate Re- 
servists for any lost wages. 


Here are the comments of spokesmen for some 
individual companies on their problems under the new 
Reserve program: 


Armour & Co., Chicago: An official said Reserve ob- 
ligations might enter into a decision on whether to 
start a man in a long-term program on a sales training 
job. Otherwise, Armour is “not reluctant” to hire 
Reservists. 


Ford Motor Company, Chicago aircraft engine 
division: Dennis Firth, personnel official said “We’re 
not reluctant at all about hiring any Reservist.” Ford 
gives its men unpaid “personal leaves” to attend camp. 
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Books which have recently come "off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of "P MA” inall issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Older books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 
are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 

















MANAGEMENT TRAINING: CASES AND PRINCIPLES. (REVISED EDITION). 
W. J. McLARNEY. 
Richard D., Irwin, Inc., 1955. 371 pages. $5.50. 


With the addition of some twenty (20) new cases, the replacement of sixty (60) other 
cases, and improvements in the chapters on human relations, methods improvement, 
and communication, this revised edition now serves the needs of a larger and more 
diversified audience in business, industrial, professional, and governmental settings. 
Mr. McLarney’s experiences (Associate Professor of Engineering, Lecturer at 

Stanford University, formerly Consultant to the Department of the Army, and extensive 
experience in leading conferences and role-playing cases) provides a special Foreword 
of sound guidelines for the Training Director and oe the Conferees using this volume. 


Here are 264 cases spanning the full dimension of major management problems, with 
the cases selected “as workable ones on which conferees can show how principles 
should be applied or modified to fit the situation and how company policies need to 
be interpreted or modified in terms of basic principles.” The number of cases range 
from 13 to 20 for each of the major areas —— organization, policy-making, communica- 
tion, planning, methods improvement, work performance, employee appraisal, human 
relations, induction and training, transfers and promotions, supervision, grievances, 
morale, and other management areas. Each chapter carries as a pattern a series of 
cases (and key questions) followed by a presentation of related principles and 
objectives. A very unusual and valuable index links the reader to quick location of 
cases by the area or subject involved. 

(B-55-94) 














THE STAFF ROLE IN MANAGEMENT: ITS CREATIVE USES. R. C. SAMPSON. 
Harper & Brothers, 1955. 226 pages. $4.00. 


Staff work is a perennial target of criticism — and for many and varied reasons. But 
by a deeper ws af ise role and by putting this “he to valid and creative 

use many of the reasons for criticism could be eliminated. Mr. Sampson, formerly 
Director of Staff Services for the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company and now a 
member of A.T. Kearney & Company, Management Consultants, has probed this problem 
of the staff role for a period of many years. He digs deeply in presenting the five 
main staff conflicts: Staff man versus Machine; Staff man versus Organization; Staff 
man versus Man; Staff man versus Himself; and, Staff man versus Line. These are 
meaningfully analyzed. In his discussion of the nature of staff work, the author treats 
some of the myths, kinds of staff work, limitations, and staff goals. 


The staff role in management development programs, organizational planning, and 
administrative planning is presented as one of counseling of a high order to promote 

a greater degree of cooperation and harmonious work relationships among line officials. 
As “the staff generalist” the staff man must develop and practice these basic personal 
tools to be effective: listening; observing; questioning; informing; encouraging; 
integrating. With these he can better size up situations, present convincing\viewpoints, 
resolve difficulties, and gain acceptance. This volume is a very welcome blend of 
philosophical and practical aspects of a major management problem. 


(B-55-95) 




















PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL BEHAVIOR. HENRY CLAY SMITH. 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. 477 pages. $6.00. 


The work situation in modem industry is not just a series of jobs and men; it is a 
social structure. To comprehend this social structure and the psychological ‘problems 
of the group and the individual and to get to the core of the motivating forces which 
influence men at work — this is a growing responsibility of supervisors and personnel 
officials. The author, Associate Professor of Psychology at Michigan State 
University, provides in this book the kind of content which moves toward such under- 
standing of the “critical human problems of modern industry.” Dr. Smith draws upon 
a large fund of psychological research and investigation, as well as upon practical 
experiences in business and industry, and presents a volume of value to personnel 
managers, training officers, supervisors, and foremen. Moreover, for university 
students planning careers in industrial engineering, business, and psychology, this 
volume will serve as a sound basic text. 


The five major sections of the book follow in this order: Work Motivation; The Man 
and His Job; Human Relations; Psychological Methods; and, Conclusions: Problems 
and Solutions. The presentations on job satisfactions and obstacles to job satisfac- 
tions, as well as employee adjustment and human engineering, are extensively done. 
Group dynamics, supervision, the nature of organization, union-management relations, 
testing, training, and behaviorial research are also effectively treated. A skillful 
summary chapter brings into clear focus the major problems of industrial behavior 
and counsel as to their effective solution. 


(B-55-96) 

















PERSONNEL woe AND POLICIES: MODERN MANPOWER MANAGE. 
MENT. DALE YODER. 
Prentice-Hall, ty 602 pages. $7.95. 


The thirty (30) chapters comprising this book have made this Prentice-Hall volume a 
classic since its publication several years ago and one to warrant bringing it once 
again to the attention of the national audience of personnel managers and industrial 
relations officials. The emphasis upon the underlying philosophies and precepts 
merits reading and re-reading of this volume. The inclusion of practices, techniques, 
and case studies tends to bring into focus substantial discussion of this important 
field of manpower management. 


There is an equitable distribution of content among the various areas of personnel 
management: labor policy and jobs, recruitment, selection and placement, training, 
supervision and leadership, employee services, communication, wage and salary 
administration and collective bargaining, human relations, and the why of personnel 
records and reports. Dr. Yoder, widely known as the Director of the Industrial 
Relations Center of the University of Minnesota, brings into focus the many impor- 
tant issues and practical ways to their solution. Many examples of policies, 
Practices, and techniques are cited in the text, various charts and tables, and in the 
case studies at the close of each chapter. Dr. Yoder’s plea for needed research in 
industrial relations is aimed at building a fund of information which will serve well 
the interests of employers, unions, and personnel and industrial relations officials. 


(B-55-97) 











THE BIG BUSINESS EXECUTIVE. MABEL NEWCOMER. 
Columbia University Press, 1955. 164 pages. $4.00. 


Bearing the sub-title, “the factors that made him, 1900-1950,” this book is the out- 

owth of a study of the total background, business experience, and taining of the 
individuals who reach the executive positions. It also attempts to analyze some of 
the ways in which the patterns are changing. To obtain this information the author 
studied three generations of business executives — the current generation, those who 
served in the early 1900’s, and executives. who held office at about 1925. 


To draw the profiles of the “big business exec utive” Miss Newcomer outlines, on the 
basis of the information assembled, the origin of the business leaders (nationality, 
religion, and political affiliation), their fathers’ occupations and incomes, the 
educational and early business experience of the individuals, the factors related to 
their service as executives in their own corporations, incentives for holding 
executive office, and the qualifications of the successful executives in these three 
periods. The information is well tabulated in some sixty (60) tables and charts. 

The author, a Professor of Economics at Vassar College, concludes with an anlysis 
of the trends in the nature of the job of the “professional administrator.” For this 
generation executives must comprehend, practice, and lead in this professionalization 
of the business enterprise — beyond their own college education, specialization, 

and capacity to rise from the lower mnks to the upper levels of responsibility. 


(B-55-98) 











te ge ADMINISTRATION IN EDUCATION. H. E. MOORE ANDN. B. 
WALTE 


sl & Brothers, 1955. 476 pages. $5.00. 


For an era in which the public’ school systems must meet the needs of a growing 
school population, it is urgent that their administrators be prepared to face up to the 
problems. Administrative competency of a high order will be required to achieve the 
kind of leadership, supervision, and sound management needed. Moreover, more and 
better prepared students of educational administration are needed to move into 
administrative posts of pot ssively increasing responsibility — and they should 

be exposed to the kind of pre-service training in personnel administration. Dr. Moore 
and Mr. Walters provide this kind of book for both audiences. 


In bringing the teaching and epithe: members into a well-organized team, sound 
e 


organization and emphasis on staff morale are very significant, and Part I of this 
volume treats these phases of administration very effectively. Responsibilities, 
coordination, delegation, decision-making, and control are important areas which 
comprise the second part of this volume. Among the principal problems facing 
school administrators are recruitment and selection of staff, orientation and in- 
service training of the personnel, appraisal, and the improvement of working 
comitions. These receive extensive treatment in this volume. The final ition of 
the book recognizes that we are dealing with a public service aad a profession and 
that administration must take these into account in terms of academic freedom, 
professional status, and recognition. 


(B-55-99) 





























pO aaa OF CONSENT. EDWARD L. BERNAYS (EDITOR) AND 
H : 
Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1955. 246 pages. $3.75. 


Of all the emphasis placed on communication in modern society, surely the most 
crucial problem is the acceptance of an idea, a program, ora course of action. This 
is the heart of modern public relations. (One finds hae little evidence of companies 


training personnel in public relations in their personnel management programs con- 
cerned with “communications training” — and yet here is a very fertile area to be 
tapped.) This isa very welcome volume for companies and organizations interested 
in improved public relations training of their personnel. 


In this volume eight experts in the field of public relations view the field in a sense 
approaching “the engineering of consent” — through the application of principles of 
social:sciences. The contributors include Edward L. Bernays, the “dean” of public 
relations counselors; the Director of Promotion for Time Magazine; the Education 
Editor of the New York Times; the vice-president of a famous advertising firm; and 
other noted persons. Their contributions cover various phases of the field of public 
relations: the theory and practice of public relations; objectives; research; strategy; 
themes and symbols; organizing for public relations; planning; and, the tactics of 
public relations. All are presented with the view of how, through public relations, 
we can influence ideas and actions. There is included a wealth of experiences, 
examples, practical measures, counsel on planning public relations, and other content 
drawn from the business world, journalism, public service, education, and other fields. 


(B-55-100) 














PREPARATION AND USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS. (3RD EDITION). K. B. 
HAAS AND H. Q. PACKER. 
Prentice-Hall, 1955. 381 pages. $5.00. 


This third edition of what has now become a classic work in this field brings the 
entire field of audio-visual aids up to date in educational and training enterprises. 
The authors have made extensive revisions and additions in bringing this up to date. 
Much of the new content has been drawn from practical suggestions made by teachers, 
trainers, and educators. The chapters concerned with motion pictures, filmstrips, 
sound films, slides, and projected charts have been revised to make their use more 
functional in educational and training programs in schools and other quarters. 
Additional content has been brought to the sections on home-made films, instructions 
in the use of the tachistoscope for improvement of speed of reading, memory and 
mathematical ability, the use of flannel boards and flash cards for demonstration, 
tadio, recordings, and playback equipment. For educational ventures in school pro- 
—_— particularly there is a significant chapter on television as an educationa 
medium. 


The design of this volume is such as. to place emphasis on methodology as well as on 
the visual aids instruments themselves, and there is considerable discussion on the 
effective methods for using audio-visual aids for maximum results. This is partic- 
ularly valuable for new teachers and relatively inexperienced training officers. This 
revised edition includes appendices listing sources of equipment and supplies for 
programs, audio-visual libraries, rental agencies, procedures for borrowing government 
films, and a list of the principal manufacturers of equipment and supplies. 


(B-55-10 1) 


















UNIVERSITIES AND UNIONS IN WORKERS’ EDUCATION. JACK BARBASH. 
Harper & Brothers. 1955. 191 pages. $3.00. 


An experiment in adult education, specifically the education of union members, is 
described in this book. It is a report and an evaluation of a program conducted by the 
Inter-University Labor Education Committee, consisting of representatives of eight 
participating universities and the AFL and the CIO. The experiment was financed 

by a grant from the Fund for Adult Education. The aim was ‘to broaden workers’ 
education in economics, international relations, and community affairs. 


Mr. Barbash, an experienced writer on labor affairs, has set forth a historical record 

of this unique venture in university-labor cooperation. He describes in detail the 
problems faced in setting up institutes, in training techniques used, and in overcoming 
snags in relationships between the two groups. He evaluates the significance of the 
program as having tremendous potential for the labor movement and education in 
general. He feels this opportunity can intensify the labor movement, give academi- 
cians an understanding of labor problems, provide opportunities and outlets for 
workers, guide the interests and activities of union people into socially constructive 
channels, and assist the members of the labor movement generally to recognize their 
larger responsibilities as citizens in a democratic society. Personnel officials are 
witnessing not only instances of management-university partnership but also labor- 
university partnership, as evidenced in programs such as described in this book. 


(B-55-102) 














PERSONNEL AUDIT AND APPRAISAL. THOMAS J. LUCK. 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. 317 pages. $6.00. 


Management rightfully raises many questions regarding its investment in personnel 
activities, and the answers can often be provided-through practical measurement and 
appraisal of the worth of personnel functions. Mr. Luck, Head of the Department of 
Business Administration at the College of William and Mary and also a consultant 
with Management Associates, brings before personnel managers and others the 
resources by which management may be able to make better decisions concerning 
personnel policies and procedures. 


Eight years of the author’s efforts “to collect data about the various techniques 
firms have used to audit and evaluate the worth of the = and practices of the 
personnel programs” form the basis of this McGraw-Hill publication in personnel 
management. The auditing and appraisal devices discussed in this book find valuable 
application in organizational programs large and small. The content presented 

covers statistical, psychological, sociological, and other approaches to this problem. 
Included are the following: statistical standards; functional analysis questionnaires; 
sociometric methods; morale surveys; case studies; job analyses and evaluation; 

the interview method; psychological inventory; employee-performance ratings; and, 
counseling and tests of various kinds. Mr. Luck places emphasis, too, on who should 
make the audits and appraisals and what should be included in the various principal 
personnel areas. A “Job-Test Index” constitutes a very useful appendix to the book. 


(B-55-103) 

















WAGE AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION. DAVID W. BELCHER. 
Prentice-Hall, 1955. 503 pages. $9.00. 


To the extent that working principles and procedures are evolved in wage and 
salary administration will there be better balance and control and a lessening of 
industrial conflict. Dr. Belcher, Associate Professor of Commerce at the University 
of Wisconsin, brings these findings and problems into a unified, comprehensive, and 
useful volume for various audiences — personnel managers, line officials, union 
representatives, and advanced students of business administration. The book is 
designed in several distinctive parts which fall into a sound sequence: (1) Intro- 
duction; (2) The problem of we and Salary Levels; (3) The Problem of Wage and 
Salary Structures; (4) The Problem of Individual Wage Determination; (5) The 

a em “ Wage Payment Method; (6) The Problem of Fringe; and, (7) The Problem 
of Control. 


A very significant.springboard is the making of wage sutveys, and Dr. Belcher 
conveys this effectively in the early chapter on “Going Wages.” The discussion of 
wage criteria, as.other discussions in this book, is based on many and varied 
sources of information. In the analysis of job evaluation issues, the sources are 
well distributed among union, management, and consultant sources and viewpoints. 
Many tables, charts, and examples fortify these and other presentations and provide 
documentary evidence of principles and systems in —- Recognizing ‘‘control” 
as the central problem and one at which we are still facing a frontier, the author 
raises key questions and outlines the various means by which balanced and intelli- 
gent control can be achieved. 

(B-55-104) 














PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. WILLIAM H. KNOWLES, 
American Book Company, 1955. 482 pages. $4.50. 


This volume may well fill part of the need for a one-volume look at the overall 
aspects of personnel management. Mr. Knowles has provided in this volume a sweep 
of the historical background, the practical problems, and the current sociological, 
implications of personnel management in industry and government. Divided into six 
parts, the book proceeds in sequence from the author’s viewpoint on personnel to 
the different approaches to personnel management, theory and philosophy of the 
subject, union-management relations, wage administration, and concludes with the 
role of governmental regulations in personnel areas. 


Within Part I, i ate to Personnel Management,” the book discusses the 
contributions of industrial engineering, industrial psychology, industrial sociology, 
and the human re lations approach to field. In Part II the discussion centers on 
bureaucratic functions, policy and paibeoeeny. scope, and problems of cooperation 
and morale in personnel administration. e problems of industrial democracy are 
dealt with in Part IV, “Union-Mana gement Relations.” Part V, presents job ? 
evaluation, merit rating, work loads and incentives, and collective wage bargaining. 
Part VI covers the areas of regulation of eee er relations, soci 
security, and union-management relations. - Knowles on made a sound contri- 
bution to the literature in this field, and personnel departments will find this volume 
of the American Book Company a very useful tool for new members of their staff. 


(B-55-105) 
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CONTROLS AND TECHNIQUES FOR BETTER MANAGEMENT. 
MANAGEMENT ASS'N. 

Amer. Management Ass'n, General.Management Series 176. 1955. 64 pages. 
$1.75 ($1.00 for AMA members). 


AMERICAN 


Peter Drucker presents his views in “The New Management Tools — And What the 
Manager Can Expect of Them” — stressing the value of Operations Research and other 
scientific management tools for the businessman in making managerial decisions and 
actions. He discusses seven principal ways in which these management tools make 
better management possible. A stimulating presentation of company growth, and how 
planning and controls were paced with rapid growth, is contributed by the President of 
Texas Instruments Inc. To the increasingly important subject of management of 
research and development enterprises is an account by the Executive Vice-President 
of Consolidated Engineering Corporation. In his article on “Pitfalls of Collective 
Bargaining,” the President of Television-Radio Management Corp. cautions against 
ambiguous contract language, making innocuous concessions, thinking only of 
management's interests, lack of adequate preparation for the discussions, and a series 
of dangers of the collective bargaining table. 


Pierre Hoge’s account, “Training for Cost Reduction,” draws upon his experience at 
duPont, as well as experiences of other types of organizations, and stresses that the 
® ground rules” for such programs must assure no lowering of quality of product and no 
diminishing of the safety program. Key personnel in top management and lower level 
supervisors and workers need to on the cost reduction training team, suggestion 
systems need to encour ged as aids in the program, and sound motivation of the workers 
is essential in the program. B-55-106) 














a PRODUCTION’S MANPOWER NEEDS. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 


Amer. Management Ass’n, Manufacturing Series 219, 1955. 39 pages. ($1.75 
($1.00 to AMA members) 


This recent AMA publication incorporates an account on “A Production Management’s 
Approach to Man-Hour Utilization,” a contribution on “The Potential Power of Middle 
Management — On and Off the Job,” and a series of four company programs on the 
development of production managers. The first account places emphasis on good 
communication and a good mental attitude as essentials in the approach to better man- 
power utilization. The strategic role of middle management as the backbone of the 
organization and in carrying multiple responsibilities, and their participative role in 
community affairs, reflect the growing significance of middle management officals in the 
modern business organization. A very persuasive case is pleaded in behalf of the 
potential to be tapped in middle management. 


Four company programs are presented in the development of managerial personnel in 
production programs. Marinette Paper Co. features a “personalized improvement 
program” for its managers and the delegation of responsibility over a broad base with- 
in the organization. Columbia Records Co. incorporates plant meetings, college and 
school courses, correspondence courses, educational literature, visits to factories of 
other companies, transfer from factory to factory, and speaking at civic functions. H.J. 
Heinz Company stresses the importance of good management atmosphere, good relations 
between production officials and staff men, and sound selection of the men to be 
trained as managers. 

(B-55-107) 

















SPOTLIGHT ON THE WORKER. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Amer. Management Ass’n, Personnel Series 163, 1955. 44 pages. $1.75 ($1.00 
to AMA members). 


“Spotlight on the Worker” features the following: Robert L. Thomdike’s analysis of 
the value of tests as predictors in his account “Who Will be Successful 10 Years From 
Now?”, an article by the Associate Medical Director of Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York on *Problem Drinking and Industry,” pastoral counseling of employees at 
R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, and two descriptions of a management development 
program at the Albany Felt Company. Dr. Thorndike outlines the present state of 
knowledge concerning tests as predictors of success in fields such as accounting and 
engineering. Dr. Franco’s discussion of the problem drinker in industry provides a 
detailed account of the cooperation between the Medical Department and line officials 
and supervisors and the policies and procedures at Consolidated Edison of New York 
in reducing this problem. 


A methodist minister, who is the Pastor-Counselor for the R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
describes the principles and procedures relating to the program by which employees 
are helped in problem-solving of their personal difficulties. He stresses the value of 
empathic listening and good insight into the problems of the employees so that they 
can communicate better and experience celied in draining off their tensions, anger, 
anxieties, grief, and other emotions. To regain a religious outlook on life is of great 
value to the employees and their adjustments and performance in the work situation. 
The account of the Albany Felt Co. and its management development program empha- 
sizes college recruitment, promotion from within of present employees, and training 
for specific areas and evaluation. (B-55-108) 
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Abstracts in this section of the journal cover periodical 
articles which have been published, generally, within 
the bi-monthly or quarterly period of the issuance of 

“P M A”. 


From time to time “"P M A” will attempt to recapture 
some significant periodical articles which were 
published shortly before the current abstracting period 
— and these will be abstracted, too, for the interest 
of the reading audience. 
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TOP MANAGEMENT DILEMMA: COMPANY NEEDS VS. INDIVIDUAL 
DEVELOPMENT. CHRIS ARGYRIS. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). Sept., 1955. Pages 123-134. 


Mr. Argyris takes a close look at the executive personality in an effort to determine 
why the group conference process was failing to give satisfactory results as a 
management technique. Research was undertaken to diagnose the personality or 
self-concept of the executive. The findings of this research indicate that “the 
executives have personalities that are fundamentally different from the ones that are 
required for their group to be effective.” A comparison of the characteristics shows 
that in order to be effective in leadership the executive group would have to be 
modified substantially in order to do a good job of developing people. 


To find some solution to the dilemma of getting the job done for the company and 
developing people the author, associated with the Yale University Labor and 
Management Center, presents the following guideposts: (1) managers need greater 
understanding of themselves before they can understand others; (2) executives must 
explore the administrative skills necessary to achieve a better balance between the 
development of employees and getting the job done. 


An enlightening picture is drawn as the author describes how the executives’ self- 
concepts and predispositions were analyzed, the way in which the research was _ 
designed and completed, and especially his profile of some twenty typical executive 
predispositions. A sound research contribution to executive development. 


(223-55) 














THE VICE-PRESIDENT PROBLEM. PERRIN STRYKER. 
Fortune. September, 1955. Pages 88-90, 212-216. 


While many companies hold to the view that general managers of operating divisions do 
not need the “vice-president” title in order to do their jobs, the trend within the past 
twenty years has shown a considerable rise in v.-p.’s in many companies. The kinds 
of v.-p’s es from those who are really deputies to the president and act in his 
absence to those personnel who are “knighted” as v.-p.’s because it helps them do 
business with their customer relations. While the vice-presidents acquire prestige, 
status, special privileges, and often larger salary and bonus, many find that they 
inherit a great deal more work but not necessarily more responsibility and authority. 


In this presentation, Mr. Stryker makes the concluding point of interest in the personnel 
management phase of this problem: “The multiplication of vice-presidencies can in- 
crease tensions and jealousies and complicate the president’s problem of coordinating 
his various departments. Another hazard is that many executive staff specialists who 
become vice-presidents will thereupon assume line authority, and further complicate 
the president’s job of command.” There is also the personal problem of ego inflation 
which impairs the new vice-president’s efficiency, and there is the problem of the 
insecure person who feel greater “security” with the title but who now is inhibited 
from asking his fellow managers for help. 
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A NEW FOCUS IN EXECUTIVE TRAINING. 1I.R. WESCHLER AND OTHERS. 
Advanced Management. May, 1955. Pages 19-22. 


Self-perception of the executive is becoming an important keynote in programs of 
executive development. In introducing this article, the editor of Advanced Management, 
states: “sensitivity training”, one approach to management development programs, 
emphasizes thatexecutives should see themselves and others realistically, understand 
their own feelings and prejudices, and be sensitive to the ways people relate to each 
other. As trainees examine themselves and the impact they have on one another, they 
also develop specific skills for the handling of various human relations problems.” 


Using the medium of a workshop in supervision in which some thirty executives con- 
vened, the authors provide a clinical view of “sensitivity training” in action, What is 
more significant in “sensitivity training” is emotional understanding than technical 
comprehension of management. But the two must be bridged. The purpose of this 
training is to enable the executive to get a better understanding of himeelf and how he 
behaves and why, to encourage that he be more perceptive about individual differences, 
to obtain more factual information, to attain the “human relations” skills, and to 
become more aware of the meaning of the group process in management. Guidelines 
are offered by the authors as to the nature of the training, the resistances expected, 
and the means of self-assessment and evaluation. 
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A FACTORIAL STUDY OF ADMINISTRATIVE BEHAVIOR. R.M. STOGDILL 
AND OTHERS. 
Personnel Psychology. Summer, 1955. Pages 165-180. 


Navy officers (470) occupying many and varied types of positions in 47 different 
organizations were divided into 120 groups according to speciality in the same type 
and size of organization, in an attempt to find out if persons occupying similar ad- 
ministrative positions will exhibit similar patterns of behavior regardless of type of 
organization. There were 46 different measures utilized, such as rank, sociometric 
score, self-descriptions of work and behavior, amount of time spent in various activi- 
ties, and major responsibilities. 


Eight factors extracted from this matrix accounted for about 60% of the variance of 
these groups; the range was from 30% to 75%. The eight factors or types of activity 
were: public relations representatives, professional consultants, personnel adminis- 
trators, technical supervisors, schedule-procedure makers, maintenance administrators, 
directors or decision makers, and coordinators. Descriptions of each group are given, 
including type of work, rank, and jobs falling within each group. 


This study is considered encouraging in that “the number of unique patterns of per- 
formance is not as great as the number of billets.” It would seem feasible, according 
to this study, to match personnel available in terms of their initiative, judgment, 
dependability, etc. with the patterns of administrative behavior by the job. 
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JOINT FUTURES FOR ACCOUNTANTS AND EXECUTIVES. W.H. EVANS. 
Office Executive. September 1955. Pages 10-12. 


A “broad-gauge” leader is needed by industry, according to the author, who is 
Executive Vice President of NOMA National Office. He contends that a merger of 

the functions of two groups of administrative classes is called for —those of the 
accountants and the executives. Among the common interests of the two groups are 
the following: both represent specialists existing side by side in a world of speciali- 
zation; they are both guardians of property rights and interests of others; in both 
detail and principle are interwoven; neither group is homogeneous, as within each are 
members who can undertake their responsibilities in large as well as small companies. 


The author calls for a new individual to handle the functions of both, who will exer- 
cise the control functions and render the services expected of both. Forecasting, 
executive compensation, retirement plans, capital structure, etc. are closely related 
to procedures, designs, flow of work, salary plans, and selection of equipment. The 
office manager can well assume the controllership function and the controller will 
take over office manager responsibilities. Thus the individual filling the bill will 
have to be a man looking into the future as well as the past, and his budgeting 
involving forecasting and his records reflecting past accomplishment and future plans. 
This expression of need for “broad-gauge” leaders is currently voiced in many other 
fields, too. 
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EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT. VIRGIL K. ROWLAND. 
Office Executive. July, 1955. Pages 30-34. 


The theme of this article is that getting the work out is a far cry from directing others 
to do it. And Mr. Rowland, Personnel Administrator for Detroit Edison, urges the 
concept of executive development be turned slightly in order to be management per- 
sonnel development — or the improvement of management people on their present jobs 
so that they can qualify for increased responsibility when it comes. The emphasis is 
thus placed on management increasing the opportunities for development for individ- 
uals in their present jobs. 


Three guidelines are suggested for doing this. First, develop statements of responsi- 
bilities and authority for all management jobs, thus establishing clearly what manage- 
ment people are to do. Second, determine standards of performance. Third, evaluate 
the performance of management and discuss the evaluations with the individuals 
concerned. The follow-up to these steps is to coach people to improve their perfor- 
mance and stimulate them through any assistance you can give them. 


The point most strongly emphasized in the article is that it is more likely to be more 
management’s fault ies that of the employee if an employee fails. Sound evaluation 
of the employee’s potential and giving him the opportunity to use it are stressed as 
the manager’s primary duties in developing executive personnel. 
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SUPERVISORS: SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 








SUPERVISORY SELECTION PROGRAMS: A STUDY OF CURRENT TRENDS. 
MILTON M. MANDELL. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). September, 1955. Pages 107-117. 


Mr. Mandell, Chief of Administrative and Management Testing in the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, reviews trends in this field. Personnel research has established, © 

in general, the importance of a clear understanding of the job to be filled. Yet, a 
number of programs often fail to make a special study of the job to be filled. Among 
the companies which have concentrated on special studies of specific supervisory 
jobs are General Electric, American Smelting and Refinery, and Wisconsin Electric 
Company. 


In the area of recruitment the typical company program relies on nominations and 
suggestions from management. However, some companies such as Monsanto Chemical, 
North American Aviation, Standard Oil of New Jersey, and Armstrong Cork Company 
now permit self-nomination of candidates. This is based on the human relations view 
that the worker feels he has a right to be considered for a supervisory post. 

s 


A notable advance in many supervisory selection programs is the practice of utilizing 
selection methods based on psychological research in this field. Appraisals, inter- 
views, and written tests all a their place in the selection process. While appraisals 
constitute a standard tool in most programs, limitations of the techniques have demon- 
strated the need for some procedural changes to overcome its limitations. The author 
concludes that careful planning is needed to administer a sound supervisory selection 
program which will achieve quality results. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS (A SURVEY OF 
AIRCRAFT SUPERVISORS SERIES Vil.) A. L. COMREY AND OTHERS. 
Personnel Psychology. Summer, 1955. Pages 245-257. 


A previous study in this series reported on questionnaire responses from hourly 
workers at Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. This report deals with responses from 
their supervisors. The questionnaire covering 24 “dimensions” or areas was given 

to supervisors in 29 separate departments of Lockheed, and the results were validated 
against four criteria: time spent on rejected items; number of items passing inspec- 
tion per 100; ratings by department head supervisors; and amount of time spent on 
production jobs compared with normal standards for those jobs. 


Those areas having generally significant relationships with questionnaire responses 
were adequate authority, confidence in the company, good conference practice, job 

helpfulness, influence with superiors, lack of arbitrariness, lack of favoritism, pride 
in work group, and sympathy. Contrary to possible expectations, the human relations 
variables proved to be related to measures of production rather than ratings. This is 
especially interesting in view of the suspicion that sometimes typical ratings on human 
relations factors may quite possibly have little or no relationship with production. 


Pride in the work group seems to have a relationship with production only if it gets 
below some critical point. That is, production is not necessarily likely to go up as 
pride in the work group increases, but production is likely to suffer if this pride be- 
comes dangerougly low. In general, the results of this study tend to be in agreement 
with previous studies in this series. 
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THE MANAGEMENT PROFESSION. R.L. MAXWELL. 
Manage. September, 1955. Pages 7-13. 


There are four basic elements of successful management, believes the author, who is 
Vice President in charge of Personnel for American Machine and Foundry Company. 
These are: objectives, organization, policies, and communication. The article 
describes these essentials against the background of today’s highly complex and 
competitive economy. He urges the management profession to recognize that these 
objectives must be stated to the clear understanding of everyone who has to carry 
them out; the organization mst be designed with sound principles to achieve these 
objectives; policies mst be set to provide a framework in which to operate smoothly; 
and good communication must be effectively designed, encouraged, and constantly 
improved. 


Professional managers, states the author, must recognize five areas of responsibility 
at all times: to the customer, the stockholder, the employee, the supplier, and the 
public. His basic job, summed up, is to get work done through people, and his real 
success is only a reflection of the success of his employees. The article is an ex- 
hortation to management to take a look at itself in terms of these basic elements, and 
to evaluate its job in terms of these fundamental principles. The extent to which 
these principles can be accepted by top management and filtered down to the other 
levels of middle management and supervision will determine the difference between 
hit-and-miss and a professionally managed enterprise. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 








PRESENTEEISM: A CONSTRUCTIVE VIEW. G. W. CANFIELD AND D. G. SOASH, 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. September, 1955. Pages 417-418. 


To provide employers with absentee statistics which they might use in the develop- 
ment of their control programs, the Merchants and Manufacturers Ass’n of Los Angeles 
undertook a month survey in this metropolitan area. From this study emerged the 
following recommendations for absentee control: (1) development of a sound company 
policy on this subject; (2) an adequate records system; (3) medical clearance for 
absentees returning to the job; (4) investigation of unauthorized absences, by tele- 
phone call or home visit; (5) clear employee pc ai of company rules and con- 
sequences in regard to absenteeism; and (6) counseling of chronic absentees. 


Switching to a more positive term - “presenteeism” - the enphasis is placed on 
reventive control. Incorporated among these measures of preventive control are the 
ollowing: (1) combat ineffective selection and placement of employees; (2) find 

measures to curtail excessive industrial fatigue; (3) monitor the staffing pattern 

carefully, so that there is neither over-staffing nor under-staffing; and, (4) develop the 
kind of production mechanism and controls which will counteract evidences of irregular 
flow of production. | 


Among other factors which will encourage “presenteeism” are alertness to employee 
problems such as inadequate housing facilities in the work area, shopping problems 
encountered by employees, poor transportation, lack of good child care facilities in the 
community, illness of members of the family, recreational outlets for workers, and other 
factors. These can have a definite negative effect and increase the rate of absentee- 
ism unless they are studied and efforts made to ease or solve the problem. 
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WHY ARE COMPENSATION COSTS SOARING. (FEATURE ARTICLE), 
Occupational Hazards. August 1955. Pages 27-28. 


A major contributing factor to soaring compensation costs in American industry is the 
rising incidence of back injuries. Based on the experience of three states and one 
Canadian province, these now number one out of six lost-time injuries. Several in- 
dustries have reported that as much as 40% of their total compensation cases involve 
some form of back injury, most of which are caused by lifting. | 


Although compensation costs for back injuries are high, not all of the problem is re- 
lated to the actual number of cases, but rather to the increased cost caused by the 
difficulties of diagnosis and treatment. Several case histories are quoted which indi- 
cate that back injury victims frequently endure long periods of convalescence and not 
infrequently require psychiatric care. In a study conducted by the Harvard Medical 
School, two conclusions reached were that two-thirds of the back injuries considered 
in the study involved psychological factors and that compensation which depends on 
the continuation of symptoms increases the difficulty of successful medical care. 


This article contains two tables. The first shows that earlier back trouble seems to 
have no effect on length of disability following a second injury; the second illustrates 
the fact that long term disability occurs no more often among indirect than among 
direct injury cases. 
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HOW TO MOTIVATE GOOD WORK ATTENDANCE. S.-M. SMALL, M.D. 
Manage. August, 1955. Pages 5-11. 


The problems of absenteeism and sick leave are explored by Dr. Small, who is head of 
the Psychiatry Department at Buffalo University. He concentrates on some of the 
emotional disturbances among employees which may result in “non-effective work be- 
havior”. In a statistical study of 1,800 women enployees at the New York Telephone 
Co., it was found that a small percentage of the group was responsible for a large 
proportion of the absences. Likewise, the study revealed that workers tended to 
establish their absenteeism pattern during the first year on the job and keep to it. 


Demonstrating that “non-effectiveness” takes many other forms, including production 
of defective articles or poor services, decreased output, and morale-disturbing 
havior on the job, the author discusses other findings which relate respiratory 
diseases and gastro-intestinal disturbances to emotional factors. 


However, an appreciation of causes merely points up the problem of treatment, and 
here several courses of action are explored. The author stresses the importance of 
keeping adequate records, using industrial nurses to detect problems early, placing 
employees properly when they begin employment, human relations in supervision, and 
the role of the medical department in motivating good attendance. 
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REST PERIODSIN INDUSTRY: A SURVEY. ROBERT M. SMITH. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass’n). July, 1955. Pages 47-50. 


In order to make a comparison of in company practices in regard to rest periods 
for production workers, Mr. Smith, Time Study Engineer for Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
received responses from fifty (50) companies with production workers ranging from 
100 to 1,000 per plant. In most of the plants studied the employees were unionized. 
In general, there appeared to be no important relationship between the scheduled rest 
periods and the presence of a union. 


It was found that “plants with scheduled rest periods estimated essentially the same 
amount of “non-productive time” as plants without them.” Plants showed generally 
accepted practices of allowing rest time for workers engaged in piece-work time 
standards, granting compensatory time for fatigue and personal needs as well as for 
unavoidable operating delays. The over-all average allowance was found to be 11.7 
per cent of the total working time. Most of the plants surveyed made available 
coffee and soft drinks and allowed snacks at the bench during the rest periods. 
Smoking was permitted in most instances. Lounge facilities for male employees 
were generally not available. More than 60% had scheduled rest periods, about equal- 
ly divided between morning and afternoon. The average rest period was about 12 
minutes. Only very few reported abuses of the rest period by employees. 
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PSYCHIATRY IN INDUSTRY: SOME TRENDS AND PERSPECTIVES. W.C. 
MENNINGER AND H. LEVINSON. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). Sept. 1955. Pages 90-99. 


In an effort to determine the extent of emotional problems in industry and to discover 
what is being done to solve them, the Menninger F oundation undertook a survey of 
industrial mental health. The authors report that for scattered research which has 
indicated the variety and complexity of mental health problems in occupational areas, 
not much has been pe to measure the dimension of the problem. While the most 
obvious evidences are found in instances of absenteeism, accidents, and alcoholism, 
little has been determined about other evidences of emotional conflict on the job. 

For example, there is need to determine mental health problems of the worker whose 
self-esteem and social status is affected by assembly line techniques and automation. 


The foreman and the executive as well as the general worker faces his share of 
emotional problems — the foreman because of his changing role in the plant and the 
executive because he now has to grapple with the psychology of the workers as 

well as the technology of the machine. Among the recommendations made for attacking 
the mental health problem from a long range view: the preparation of adequate number 
of mental health workers of high professional training; increased facilities for 

training psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers; continuous research in 

this important area of human problems in industry and business. 
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EVALUATION OF AUDIOMETRIC AND HEARING STANDARDS IN INDUSTRY. 
C. |. BARRON, M.D. and A. A. LOVE, M.D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. September 1955. Pages 398-405. 


In a hearing conservation program conducted by Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
pre-employment audiometric hearing tests were performed on all applicants scheduled 
to work in areas or at occupations where the noise levels exceeded 85 decibels. 
Utilizing standards established by the company, it was possible to employ 99.4% of 
the 15,133 applicants tested. ‘There were no medical rejections because of ear 
pathology, although two small groups were either unsuitable for employment in noise 
areas or, because of hearing handicaps, had to be restricted from areas where loss 

of hearing would constitute a hazard. Statistics reveal relatively little change for 
short duration noise exposure among unprotected employees, but it is believed that 
wearing of protective devices should be compelled when voluntary acceptance is poor. 


Experiences at Lockheed indicate the necessity for a hearing conservation program in 
industries with comparable noise exposure levels. Such a program should include 
pre-employment audiometric tests and routine tests every six months. Assuming good 
ounteaee acceptance of ear protection, these six month hearing rechecks are entirely 
— e and involve a minimum of risk to the employee and negligible liability to 

e company. 


Conclusions reached by Lockheed were that in protecting the company against unjust 
liability claims the cost of the program has been more than justified. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT RESEARCH: HOW IT CAN BE IMPROVED. JOHN C. 
LARSON. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). Sept., 1955. Pages 135-138. 


While many accident research studies have been conducted, the author doubts their 
reliability. His doubts are based on the fact that it is difficult to establish techniques 
applicable to the peculiarities of accident research and because of the difficulties in 
the methodology of the research. There is the major difficulty in industrial accident 
research in regard to the problem of sound selection of groups of subjects. 


Mr. Larson, of the staff of the Center for Safety Education, New York University, 
believes some of the reasons which account for inaccurate findings include the 
following: a tendency to compare two extremes such as “high” and “low” accident 
groups without sufficient records; failure to consider age, amount of education, extent 
and quality of training as well as cultural factors in comparing these groups; failure to 
analyze data with caution, comprehensiveness, and imagination. He cites the observa- 
tion that “a review of several hundred accident studies from the fields of medicine, 
psychiatry, psychology, ophthalmology, optometry, psychophysics, personnel admin- 
istration, and sociology suggests that single causes of industrial accidents cannot be 
isolated.” Mr. Larson suggests the need for more psychological and social data, 
attention to superficial injuries for the reason that they seem to presage major 
accidents, and the urgency: of “finding ways to conduct research in an industrial plant 
without disrupting the normal working routine.” 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR IN INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE. 
CHRISTOPHER LEGGO, M.D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. August, 1955. Pages 348-351. 


Concentrating on the interpersonal relationship of industrial physician to employee. 
Dr. Leggo observes that “the industrial physician is confronted... by changes in 
the attitude of his patients. Too often, today, it is not recovery froma disability 
that is sought, but certification that a disability is being perpetuated which is the 
motive of his (the employee’s) visit. That this motivation may be more subconscious 
than conscious does not necessarily lessen the reality of the illness.” In view of 
the seriousness of this situation in industrial medicine, he cautions physicians against 
too liberal use of the emotionally loaded term, “malingering.” He needs to draw a 
distinction between exaggerated symptoms or magnified disabilities and real 
malingering. Present efforts at psychotherapy in industrial medicine are, in the 
opinion of the author, very dubious because the very setting makes it difficult to give 
concentrated attention leading to alteration of the behavior of the employee-claimant. 


Caught in the conflict between the positions of management and labor, the industrial 
physician’s role is an ambivalent one — and his actions will be determined on the 
basis of whether he is an “employee-oriented” or a “company-oriented” physician. 
This definitely affects his interpersonal relations with patients. Dr. Leggo cautions 
industrial physicians against expectation of their powers, since the nature of the 
industrial setting really places limitations upon them in a number of ways. 
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TRAINING IN OCCUPATIONAL MEDICINE — THE IN-PLANT YEAR. (REPORT 
OF THE IMA COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND TRAINING). 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. August, 1955. Pages 373-377. 


“As presently understood, the in-plant year follows a period of (medica!) study at a 
university center; and it is a year of supervised experience at an industrial Medical 
Department approved for this purpose by the university center.” The concept of the 
in-plant year, in the training of personnel for careers in occupational medicine, began 
with the program of the University of Cincinnati in affiliation with the Caterpiller 
Tractor Company in 1947. Some sixteen physicians have completed their in-plant year 
at General Motors Corporation, in cooperation with the University of Michigan and 
Yale University in a system of alternating periods of university course work and in- 
plant service in the company. At this time there have developed several variations of 
this pattern, but with the same basic intent for exposing the physician-student to an 
industrial setting and the role of the medical staff in such a setting. He is put on the 
payroll and gradually learns more and more of the business structure and employee 
problems, physical and emotional, on the job. 


In seeking occupational medicine as a specialty some thirty persons have been 
trained through the in-plant year system — and participating have been Eastman 
Kodak, General Motors, Merck and Company, Procter and Gamble, the Texas Company, 
Caterpiller Tractor, and a number of government facilities. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 








SOME EFFECTS OF POOR EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE ON MORALE 
G. S. ODIORNE. 
Personnel Psychology. Summer, 1955. Pages 195-200. 


“While most employees don’t quit when their machines aren’t running right, there is 
evidence to show that poorly running equipment results in lowered morale, increased 
turnover, and a general decline in operator efficiency.” 


With this background the author describes the dynamic interrelationships among 
workers, defective machines, and repairmen in a number of situations. By comparing 
personnel working on good machines with those working on poor machines, he indi- 
cates that not only are there more grievances from the poor machines work group but 
that they are accompanied by intense emotional overtones which actually have nothing 
to do with a grievance. The atmosphere between workers and repairmen is jovial and 
one of mutual assistance where the machines generally operate satisfactorily, but when 
the machines are defective there is a great amount of animosity between repairmen and 
operators. 


A number of indices of industrial harmony and efficiency are compared involving de- 
fective machine operators as opposed to normal machine operators. The author sug- 
gests that poor morale, conflict, and confusion is too high a price to pay when 
compared with the dubious economic return from operating known defective machines, 
especially when increased spoilage, higher operating costs, lost production, and 
customer complaints for poor product are considered. 
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JOB SATISFACTION AND JOB SURVIVAL. JOSEPH WEITZ AND 
R. C, NUCKOLS. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. August, 1955. Pages 294-300. 


Agents in 15 major life insurance companies were mailed questionnaires listin 
sources of satisfaction and dissatisfactions, and were asked to check those which 
applied to them in their jobs. From these replies a final form of 58 satisfactions and 
82 dissatisfactions was mailed to other agents and 990 were returned (37% response). 


Replies of those agents who left the company during the following year were compared 
with those who remained through a matched pairs technique. No relationship was 
found between percentage of agents checking an item and whether that item was 
significantly predictive of the criterion. Further, general dissatisfaction with the job 
(as indicated on the questionnaire) was not related to subsequent decision to quit. 
However, dissatisfaction with certain aspects of the job was related to subsequent 
termination. 


Those groups of items checked most frequently were licensing of part-time agents, 
people insuring their cars but not their lives, general insurance agents writing life 
insurance, and the commission schedule. However, the items which were predictive 
of those agents who quit within a year were checked by only a small portion of the 
agents. These were in the areas of training, agency level supervision, and the in- 
security felt by new agents. 
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THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE AND URGENCY OF CERTAIN HUMAN PROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRY. (REPORT OF AN INQUIRY BY THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY). 

Occupational Psychology. July, 1955. Pages 135-149. 


A survey by mail was attempted to discover what were considered to be the most 
important research needs in the area of human factors as related to industrial pro- 
ductivity. Two questionnaire forms were mailed to member firms of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology (England) asking for their opinions as to what were 
the most — and urgent research needs in this area. Approximately 40% were 
returned. There was a weighted check list as well as an open end question asking 
for the three most important (or urgent) problems. 


"Small’, “medium”, and “large” companies (defined) gave approximately the same 
responses, except that large firms put less emphasis on financial incentives for 
supervisors and managers. Those problems given greatest weight were attitudes 
research, motivation, relations with other members of the organization, payment, 
evaluation and promotion, production methods, design oj equipment, and older workers. 
The “important” and “urgent” forms of the questionnaire produced different results on 
only three topics — relations and communications, discipline, and attitudes — but 
there was a general tendency for the “urgent” form to receive higher ratings. 


Other results are analyzed, a complete list of topics is given, and a copy of the 
questionnaire is included in an appendix to the article. 
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AUTOMATION: SOME HUMAN PROBLEMS. W. E. VANNAH. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). Sept., 1955. Pages 100-106. 


The introduction of automation in manufacturing industry, business, and accounting 
processes need not have an adverse effect upon the level of employment. As evidence 
to support this belief the editor of Control Engineering cites several case histories 
involving both manufacturing and office situations in which “increased production and 
increased demands for mechanical and clerical work have kept up the level of employ- 
ment and advanced it considerably even though automatic machinery was introduced.” 
Mr. Vannah discusses the psychological factors and, as an engineer, sees no reason 


for bogeymen. 


There is included in this presentation an analysis of the categories of automation, 

the present applications of automation both in volume and value, labor opinion in 
regard to automation, and effects on collective-bargaining contracts. In the area of 
production control through electronic data processing, there are too few cases to report 
as yet, but the author feels that the system “would eventually expand to control 
production, scheduling, priorities, materials deliveries and orders, and warehousing. 
In regard to automation in the office there are cited some of the experiences of Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company and the Commonwealth Edison Company in Chicago. 
“Joint planning is the answer” in terms of long-range joint planning of management 
and labor in the early stages of automation. 
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SOCIO-PERCEP TION: KEY TO GOOD HUMAN RELATIONS (Pt. Ill). E.E. 
JENNINGS, 
Office Management. September, 1955. Pages 34-40. 


Mr. Jennings summarizes the reasons why executives fail to discover what people are 
really like. He discusses ways of overcoming the pitfalls of perception: specifically, 
he urges executives to become “multi-oriented and to beware of projection.” Multi- 
orientation consists of awarness that there are more than two possibilities ina 
situation; that while man likes to think in terms of extreme opposites, there are 
alternatives other than these. The tendency to think only in terms of extreme 
opposites blocks supervisory understanding of employees’ motivations and feelings. 

It loses sight of rational courses of action other than extreme opposites. 


Projection can trick the executive into believing that he understands a person because 
he thinks he has the same thoughts and feelings as does the employee. This is a 
basic error in assumption and often not founded in fact. The article suggests a 
solution for this tendency toward projection is to add the words “to me” to otherwise 
general or sweeping statements: such as “(To me) that statement indicates the 

fellow isn’t thinking.” The device of using “to me” tends to lead to the opportunity 
to explore further and to get full discussion of the problem and, in turn, this may lead 
to concurrence and cooperation. The capacity to see a human relations problem in 
terms of individual differences and various alternatives, and to avoid undue projection 
is basic to socio-perception. 
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A SCALE FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF INITIATIVE. . E, GHISELLI. 
Personnel Psychology. Summer, 1955. Pages 157-164. 


In view of the importance of initiative in placing people in many types of jobs, an 
attempt was made to measure this elusive quality defined here as self-reliance— 
possessing the capacity to act independently. The method used was forced-choice 
questions, and data is presented to indicate that “faking” had no appreciable 
influence on scores. 


Advanced college students filled out a questionnaire in which they evaluated their 
motivations with respect to jobs. Using extreme groups, 17 items were selected as 
measuring initiative. This {Jeleeneunle selected 19 of 27 management officials 
(correlation of .57) as being superior on initiative; a similar study of 87 foremen 
produced a predictive value of .24. On the assumption that management officials 
would be expected to have more initiative than persons in non-supervisory positions 
(clerks, industrial workers, etc.) 39 and 42 men were selected from these two groups, 
respectively. The correlations were .35 for management and minus .29 for workers. 
These and other studies given indicate that there is a positive relationship on this 
scale with varying levels of responsibility. 


Although there is no full assurance that this scale measures “initiative”, evidence 
is presented to indicate that it does not measure intelligence per se, and that it 
measures “something” related to success in some types of jobs. 
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HOW TO SELL YOUR EMPLOYEE COMMUNICATIONS. DAVID EMERY. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). Sept., 1955. Pages 118-122. 


Management often encounters difficulty in communicating with its employees because 
it fails to present communication in a waythat produces both understanding a 
acceptance on the part of the employees. The author, associated with the AMA 
Executive Communication Course, feels that good communication is a selling job and 
he presents a checklist for planning more effective communication. This checklist 
serves, too, as a basis for reviewing the strong and weak points of past communica- 
tions. The following are among the points suggested as a guide: (1) know your 
product—for, as a communicator, you have to be quite clear as to what product you 
are trying to get across; (2) know your customer —— since the more you know about 
the person or group with which you are trying to communicate the better are your 
chances for reaching this audience; (3) know yourself —‘what you are, what you 
want, your goals, your communication habits, and what you stand to gain or lose 
from this communication; (4) plan your approach — as to time, location, style, and 
clarity; and, (5) aim at lasting satisfaction — by the necessary follow through, 
checking on effects, and the effects on others’ communications. 


With this built-in checklist of your communications, the author advises the funda- 
mentals of being a good listener, giving the others a chance to talk, and continua lly 
re-examine and study the quality of output in various kinds of communication. 
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PUTTING WORDS TO WORK. HERBERT C. MORTON. 
Dun's Review and Modern Industry. September 1955. Pages 43-45 & 128-129. 


Writing is a learned art. There is much literature on the subject of good writing but 
there are still many companies which do not have an active training program to 

teach this art. Letters and reports are forms of communication; as such, they should 
get across the intended message briefly and clearly. It is suggested by such 
studies as the Hoover Commission made on the amount of paperwork that can be 
saved that guide letters and form letters can cut down time and cost without destroy- 
ing the individuality of the message. The major criticism is the use of stilted 
phrases, cliches and superfluous words. Good letters result from conscious effort 
by the companies to improve their employees skill. More essential, the employee 
must have the desire to improve his writing. 


Companies should analyze their programs to determine their individual needs as well 
as the needs of their employees. ‘Answering letters promptly, streamlining of 
secretarial methods, and much preparation are necessary preliminaries before 
training employees. Writing must be handled as a regular management problem and 
one to receive active support by top management which realizes that the basic task 
is to educate their employees to appreciate the value and importance of language and 
communication as a vital part of business. 
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HOW THE EMPLOYEE MAGAZINE CAN HELP IN PERSONNEL WORK. 
ROBERT DOUGLAS. 
Personnel Management & Ind. Equipment, September 1955. Pages 141-143. 


Employee magazines are rather recent in Britain, the majority being published after 
1946. The staff is usually composed of volunteer workers and copies of the 
magazine are usually distributed free to employees. Success appears to depend upon 
the ability of the editor, the “personal touch”, and freedom from company propaganda. 
An employee published journal is important in establishing good public relations and 
should be distinguished from those written by companies for their own prestige. 

Work magazines may be classified according to purpose. They may attempt to sell 

a product, inform and assist technologists, establish communality among workers, 

or communicate between the workers and management. 


The author gives these tips for publishing a good magazine: *}. Make it primarily 
a family affair. 2. Study other house journals for ideas on lay-out and features. 3. 
Keep it intimate and readable. 4. Do not use the pages for ‘crusades’. 5. Get 
tenders from several printers before placing the contract.”. The majority of good 
companies do have work magazines whose editors are nearly all answerable to top 
management. Those companies wishing to have a company work magazine are advised 
to start in a small way and give to their employees both financial and technica] aid 
in order to establish good public relations. A progressive company not only needs 
a good magazine but produces one. 
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INFORMATION FEEDBACK TO MANAGEMENT AND EMPLOYEES,  F.F. 
CLAASSEN AND OTHERS. 
Advanced Management. August, 1955. Pages 11-20. 


In a series of five articles (four of which represented addresses presented at the 
Detroit chapter of the Society for the Advancement of Management), the authors show 
applications of the feedback principle in a variety of situations such as assembling, 
machining, downtime, and maintenance. Feedback is defined as “a system of control 
whereby raw data are obtained, analyzed, and reported to those involved in time to 
allow corrective action if desirable.” This electronic feedback of information has 
proven to be of value in aircraft assemblies, motor plants, and other industrial 
establishments — especially in communicating information of value in establishing 
and maintaining quantity and quality labor standards. 


The significance of this communication mechanism relates to intelligent foremanship, 
facts and information in settling union grievances concerninglabor standards, incen- 
tives, and other personnel aspects. The contributors of these articles represent 
American Motors Corporation, General Motors Corporation, Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, the Square D Company of Detroit, and a private industrial consultant. The 
impact of methods engineering upon industrial relations and personnel management is 
of growing importance. The articles conclude with the presentation of several key 
reasons why industrial feedback of information is not more commonly used’‘in industry: 
too simple; too many bosses still like to boss; too many management men think the 
employee is “different;” and, too expensive. 
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OPEN LETTER TO A NOVICE HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR. AUDREY E. HEUSSER. 
Personnel Journal. September, 1955. Pages 131-136. 


Noting that industry underwrites the house publication to the extent of several 
million dollars annually, the author (Publications Supervisor, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, New Haven) impresses the novice editor of the importance of 
this enterprise known as industrial editorship. From her extensive journalism 
experience on commercial newspapers company publications, Mrs. Heusser catalogs 
the ways in which the house organ can justify its existence and demonstrate its 
value as an investment. She cautions, first, that this is not published to be 
purchased — it is published to be read and believed by the employee. In the 
example of an article on industrial safety, for example, the object is to present the 
article in such a manner as to persuade the employee to read and believe and thereby 
tend to do his job more safely. One central purpose of the house organ is to influence 
employees for the mutual good of the workers and the company. The trade secrets 
of what influences readers: articles which interest, inform, entertain, or appeal to 
the reader’s ego. 


Despite the competition from many sources of print to snare the reader’s attention, 
the house organ editor has these advantages: (1) he has the kind of news not 
available in any other source of print; (2) he can provide company “family” news 
which can give the employee-reader personal gratification; (3) he can capitalize on 
the community relations of the job and the company. 
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ARE YOU GETTING ACROSS TO YOUR WORKERS? TOM WOLFF. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). September, 1955. Pages 144-151. 


Are you getting across what you want to get across — what you mean to get across? 
This is the key question. It is for this reason that the author regards communication 
as the indispensable tool for management leadership. The author, a member of the 
staff of Industrial Relations Counselors Service, Inc., believes there is room for 
improvement in bridging the gap between the interests of management and those of 
the employees. He regards effective communication as the way of bridging this gap. 
There are cited from de author’s experiences and observations various examples of 
good and poor communication. 


It is easy enough to utilize company publications, bulletins, and speeches as media. 
But the most effective communication medium of all is oral communication — if 
executed well and with clear meaning. It is a difficult task to get across meaning, 
for it is here that people interpret the meaning in light of their own perspective. 
Guidelines presented by the author: (1) know what you are shooting for and the 
results you want; (2) know your company’s policies and procedures; (3) know your 
people — and that includes listening to them with understanding; (4) build an 
atmosphere which will encourage good communication and in which workers give their 
best; (5) explain why an order is given so the worker doesn’t have to guess what 

is meant. 
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THE USE OF TESTS IN PROMOTION PROGRAMS. M.D. DAVIDOFF. 
Personnel Administration. July,1955. Pages 17-24, 44. 


This article reports the use and validity of tests in a clerical promotion program in 
the Navy’s Bureau of Ships, and gives a number of observations as to essential con- 
siderations in the evaluation of tests. The tests used were six short sub-tests (Civil 
Service Commission Test 101) on number comparison, coding, spelling, arithmetical 
computation, arithmetical reasoning, and vocabulary. Ratings were obtained from the 
supervisor of each employee who took these tests ioe possible promotion. 


For non-numerical positions, a “quite usable level of predictability” was obtained 
(R= .47) using the number comparison, coding, and spelling tests. The arithmetical 
computation test produced a validity of .39 for predicting success in numerical po- 
sitions. Success in the mail and file clerk group of jobs was predicted with about the 
same validity (r= .32) using the coding test alone. 


The author discusses considerations involved in evaluating test validities in terms of 
a particular situation, proper weighting of separate tests in a test battery, limitations 
of criterion reliability, and effect of combining jobs into groups. Another important 
point covered is the effect of “pre-selection”; that is, of initially selecting employees 
on the basis of some particular ability test-and subsequently conducting a follow-up 
study using the same type of ability test. 
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AUTOMATION COMES TO PERSONNEL SELECTION AT NEW YORK AGENCY. 
Office Management. August, 1955. Pages 23-24, 30. 


Guess work is being taken out of personnel selection through adaptation of automation 
techniques to the field of job placement. Harper Associates has pioneered in the 
adaption of the Underwood Samas Automatic Punch and Selector to the business of 
—_ together the employers who buy services and the applicants with services to 
sell. 


Through the use of small punched cards on which the entire business experience and 
background of an applicant can be marked, Mr. Harper claims that accuracy in selec- 
tion has been increased by 90 percent and speed of finding people for jobs by at least 
200 percent. Within minutes, according to this article, thousands of potential job 
candidates can be screened. 


The article points out that automatic equipment is Ss useful for sorting out 
specific background skills required for a particular job. If the machine does not find 
a candidate on the first run, it can be reset to pick out those next best suited for the 
position, ‘The system also seems to have the effect of making it easier for manage- 
ment to review their files more often. However, no one suggests that automation will 
replace personal judgment in selection but that this economy provides the basis for 
better processing. 
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HOW REMPLOY TACKLES ITS PERSONNEL PROBLEMS. OD. MOLLOY. 
Personnel Management & Industrial Equipment. August, 1955. Pages 79-81. 


Remploy Limited is a non-profit organization sponsored and subsidized by the British 
Government to provide rehabilitation and gainful employment for severely disabled 
persons. Six features of the program are advanced: “(1) The enphasis is of necessity 
on continuous work. Hence, employees have often to change from one type of work to 
another. (2) The same basic rates are paid irrespective of the trade in which workers 
are employed. There are, however, rewards for skill and productivity. (3) Except in 
extreme cases, a medical report is sought before taking action against an employee. 
(4) Each factory has its social activities and ‘open days’ for relatives. (5) It is the 
policy to rehabilitate where possible and many Remploy workers move on to jobs in 
the apen market. (6) Disabled workers have the chance of promotion; about 20 percent 
now occupy ee posts.” Renploy operates 90 factories in England, Scotland and 
Wales. It employs 6,000 severely disabled people and is the largest organization of 
its type in the world. 


Personnel management under government sponsorship makes the problems of disci- 
pline and morale more challenging. Dismissal may mean permanent unemployment to 
the individual and therefore occurs infrequently. Low output, operation at a loss 
and low pay create morale problems. Renploy’s main purpose is humanitarian re- 
habilitation - not business for profit. 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION 








| SALARIES AND RATIOS IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 1955. D. YODER AND 


ie . a 


Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). July, 1955. Pages 6-15. 


In the most recent of these annual surveys, and based on returns from approximately 
1,000 individuals in personnel and industrial relations positions over the nation, it 

is noted that “personnel ratios have risen to the highest level since this series of 
surveys began in 1947.” But, in general, it is noted that these ratios tend to decline 
as the total number of employees in a company increase. For 1955 the average salary 
of industrial relations personnel is $10,530 as compared with $9,932 for 1954. The 
differentiation in regard to titles and salaries is drawn as follows: Vice-Presidents 
(Industrial Relations). . .$22,323; Industrial Relations Directors. . .$12,390; Labor 
Relations Directors. . .$9,919; (Miscellaneous titles). . .9,565; Personnel Directors 
o + $8,734. 


The authors draw this profile of the industrial relations practitioner: “A composite 
Picture would reveal a man holding the title of personnel director, doing a job that 
can be described as including both ‘personnel’ and ‘labor relations.’ He is approxi- 
mately 43 years old, with 12.3 years of experience in the field, and 6.4 years in his 
present job. He is a college graduate. He regularly reads four professional periodi- 
cals and is a member of two or three professional associations.” The authors feel 
that this trend toward personnel officials with college background bears implication 
for guiding new entrants into the field. 
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FRINGE BENEFITS: A REVIEW. A.L. GITLOW. 
Personnel Journal. September, 1955. Pages 126-130. 


In this account there is an effort to respond to these key questions: What are fringe 
benefits? To what degree have they grown in the American economy? What reasons 
explain their growth? What are the major types of “fringes?” Mr. Gitlow prefers the 
term “wage supplements” to “fringe benefits” as a more fitting label. Wage supple- 
ments have these characteristics: for the employees they mean more monetary income 
(directly or indirectly) unrelated to any additional direct increase in employee effort; 
their benefits are primarily for employees; they increase the employer’s total labor 
cost; they tend to aid the employer to the extent that they lessen turnover, improve 
worker morale, promote worker efficiency, and put him in a position to recruit better 
type workers. 


Wage supplements have grown from half a billion dollars in 1929 to over nine billion 
dollars in 1953. Mr. Gitlow, out of his experiences as a labor consultant, analyzes 
the reasons for the growth of wage supplements, relevant rulings and court decisions, 
and the principal categories of wage supplements. “It is clearly apparent that the 
economic well-being of American workers can no longer be gauged by an examination 
of the direct money wage payments which they receive. . .wage supplements have 
sia a large element in labor’s total remuneration, enlarging its real living 
standards.” 
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FOREMEN’S COMPENSATION IN 1955: A SURVEY. OD. A. ROSENSTEEL. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). July, 1955. Pages 33-37. 


Mr. Rosensteel, Director of the AMA Executive Compensation Service, contends that 
there is urgent need for information regarding foremen’s compensation if companies 
a to develop sound compensation policies — especially in the size of the 
differential between the foreman and his highest-paid worker, and, between one level 
of foremanship and another. To assemble this information the AMA Executive 
Compensation Service conducted a comprehensive survey which resulted in returns 
from more than 100 companies well-distributed geographically and covering some 
6,500 foremen in various levels of responsibility. 


The data yielded show narrow salary ranges of “approximately 1.4 times the minimum 
from function to function, industry to industry, and location to location.” The 

number of employees supervised was found to be a factor in the differential of 
foremen’s compensation. Differentials in compensation were also found in terms of 
variations of bonus payments from one foreman classification to another. Salary 
increases over base salary showed very little variations, most of which were between 


5 to 10 percent and with an average of 6 percent. (Itis noted that this compares closely 


with the results of AMA’s earlier compensation survey of middle management 
personnel.) Geographic location of plants did not appear to be as much a factor in 
salary determination for foremen as did differences in job content. The author also 
points out the influences, from the bottom and the top, which affect foremen’s 
compensation. 
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MERIT RATING AND EMPLOYEE EVALUATION 








THE VALIDITY OF PERSONNEL ASSESSMENTS BY PROFESSIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS. A.C. HILTON, AND OTHERS. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. August, 1955. Pages 287-293. 


In their personnel audit program during the past ten years, the Personnel Research In- 
stitute (PRI) has evaluated hundreds of candidates in connection with selection to 
generally high-level positions in various companies. This article is an evaluation 
study of the effectiveness of this procedure, including specific correlations of the 
tests given: two PRI tests, Cardall, How Supervise, Strong, Allport-Vernon, and 
Guilford-Zimmerman. Ratings on each of 100 men who had been evaluated during a 
two-year period were obtained from their present supervisors. These ratings were on 
sociability, organizational ability, drive, job success, and advancement potential. 


The predictive efficiency of each test against each rating is given in the article. 
Generally, parts of the Strong Vocational Interest test and the Guilford-Zimmerman 
personality test showed the best results. The author cautions against placing too 
much emphasis on these results because of the uncertainty of the criteria, hetero- 
geneity of the job duties, restriction of range, and relative small number of cases. 
Compared with most validity studies, however, these results are promising and indi- 
cate that the tests and techniques utilized are of practical value. 

The initial overall predictions by PRI correlated significantly with the subsequent 
ratings given these individuals. Ratings on advancement potential showed the 
greatest agreement. 
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A FACTOR ANALYSIS OF MANAGERS’ RATINGS. D.L. GRANT. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. August, 1955. Pages 283-286. 


Regular administrative ratings of 20 categories on 97 division managers of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company were analyzed to see how many separate factors were actually 
being rated. A general factor representing the halo effect, plus five other aspects of 

erformance were tentatively identified. Clearly defined was a factor involving skill 
in dealing with others. Less well defined were factors on judgment, effectiveness in 
supervising work, effectiveness in planning work and effectiveness in improving 
operating efficiency. 


Although the halo effect was considerable, the other five aspects listed above were 
more important. This indicates that raters were able to make sharp discriminations 
about the different parts of the division managers’ jobs. It is suggested that ratings 
could thus be used as a means for determining strong and weak points in a manager’s 
performance, in addition to obtaining a single overall evaluation of work performance. 
Other uses are assistance in designing training programs, administration of executive 
development programs, and placing administrative personnel in organizations where 
their particular strong points would make them most valuable. 


All 20 of the items on which each division manager was rated are presented in a table, 
which also includes “factor loadings” in terms of the six aspects which were identi- 
fied in this study. 
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NON-TECHNICAL FACTORS IN SUPERVISORS’ RATINGS OF JOB 
PERFORMANCE.  H. J. HAUSMAN & H. H. STRUPP. 
Personnel Psychology. Summer, 1955. Pages 201-217. 


Supervisory ratings of aircraft mechanics were analyzed to find out if the ratings 
included several dimensions of job proficiency, or if they were merely one general 
overall rating. Supervisors rated each employee on 55 specific items related to job 
performance, as well as one total overall rating of job success. In addition, the same 
information was obtained from co-workers. The B-29 Oral Proficiency Examination 
(OPE) was also administered to the 169 mechanics who took part in this study. 


Factor analysis revealed four aspects of performance which were similar for both 
supervisory and co-worker ratings: relations with co-workers, job satisfaction, 
technical competence, and industriousness. In addition the supervisory ratings in- 
cluded a factor described as the mechanic’s reaction to the supervisor. 


Major conclusions drawn included the following: (1) There is substantial agreement 
between supervisory and co-worker ratings. (2) The raters were able to differentiate 
between technical and non-technical areas of job performance. (3) Technical and non- 
technical factors contribute to the prediction of job success in abcut the same amount. 
(4) Ratings of technical competence showed substantial agreement with the test 
scores on technical proficiency. (5) Although non-technical factors were rated, it 
does not necessarily follow that these are important to job performance. 
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THE EMPLOYEE PERFORMANCE RECORD. J.C. FLANAGAN AND R. K. 
BURNS. 
Harvard Business Review. Sept.-Oct., 1955. Pages 95-102, 


Based on a special project conducted in the Delco-Remy Division plants (General 
‘Motors Corp.) there was conducted an intensive program for “the development of a 
yardstick that would provide a set of standards which would make the result for a 
particular employee the same no matter who did the rating.” Participation of manage- 
ment committees, participating foremen, consultants (the authors of this account), 
and others was involved. The first four years of experience with the employee per- 
formance record resulted in Delco-Remy in “suggestions increase from 10.8% to 
21.9% and disciplinary warnings cut in half.” e results reported by the 700 fore- 
men pointed to significant improvement in production methods, better communication, 
improved worker performance, and changed attitudes toward job duties. 


The authors contend that the employee performance record is not a yardstick nor a 
rating method as much as it is “a procedure for collecting the significant facts about 
employee performance. It is a new approach by which “to improve employee 
understanding of the requirements of his present job and in developing his potential 
for more responsible positions.” Excellent charts of this program included in this 
account. The principles are known and the tools are available — and management 
is encouraged to make more use of the performance record for better employee 
development. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE PSYCHOLOGIST IN 
INDUSTRY. ALASTAIR HERON. 
Occupational Psychology. July, 1955. Pages 164-172. 


Industrial psychologists are not making enough scientific progress and do not have 
sufficient public status, in the opinion of the author. He criticizes psychologists 
who bow to industry’s demands for immediately usable results, contending that basic 
scientific research is more important. Acceptance by industrial oe of 
“less rigid principles of proof that prevail in the management field” is also deplored. 


The reason given for so few psychologists actually being employed by industry is 
that industrial psychology has yet to convince management that it has a slanioun 
contribution to make. Part of this is because of lack of a truly scientific outlook 
and thorough grasp of subject matter by many psychologists. e only possible way 
to establish respect for psychology in industry is through rigorously scientific 
practice, the author contends. 


A number of scientific problems which need immediate attention are discussed, chief 
of which is the “discovery of new variables.” Careful selection of psychology 
students, committee work by professional organizations, and concentration on basic 
theoretical problems are advocated. The author does not allocate blame or provide 
excuses for the above failures. The primary purpose of this article is to acquaint 
new psychologists in industry with the proper place of scientific research, but the 
point of view is of interest to personnel officials, too. 
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THE APPLICABILITY OF PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES TO PERSONNEL 
APPRAISAL. DANIEL BROWER. 
Personnel Psychology. Summer, 1955. Pages 235-243. 


The general background of clinical evaluation in industry, as opposed to aptitude 
testing, is discussed. The personnel psychologist is called upon not to find out 
what is wrong with a person or if he is suited for employment, but how will he behave 
in a given job situation. This involves careful analysis of the job and the man, in 
terms of skills, stress, and motivation of the individual under consideration. These 
ate classed into four dimensions: the maladjustment factor; the degree of stress- 
tolerance; the flexibility factor; and the efficiency factor. 


What happens when the data from a test battery fail to fall into any kind of pattern 
and they disagree with each other? The author suggests that much of this apparent 
disagreement is actually due to. the extent to at the separate tests are capable of 
digging deep below the surface and uncovering personality factors. This concept 

of “levels” of information attainable by some tests in some areas and not in others 
is discussed at some length. Validation is approached from an internal consistency 
viewpoint. 


A test battery recommended by the author consists of intelligence, interest and 
aptitude tests, a self-appraisal inventory, sentence completion, picture arrangement, 
oe of the Van Lennup, house-tree-person drawings, mirror drawings, and the 

ematic Apperception Test. The Rorschach is recommended only in special cases 
because of its time and expense limitations. 
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THE pg a SUP ERVISORY TRAINING: A STUDY OF COMPANY PROGRAMS. 
J. K. BAILEY. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). September, 1955. Pages 152162. 


In-reviewing the literature of supervisory training and the accounts of supervisory 
training programs in twenty-five (25) companies, the author compares these two 
sources and identifies the elements considered most important. The series of elements 
or factors identified in both sources are grouped according to their rank in importance 
— categories 1 - 4. Of the five factors listed as of primary importance (category 1) 
essential agreement was found between the responding companies and the literature of 
supervisory training. Of the other categories the greatest variance appeared in the 
third category of importance. 


The second part of the article is devoted to case histories of representative company 
programs including International Harvester, Armco Steel Company, Standard Oil 
Company of California, Leeds and Northrup, and General Electric. The training 
program of International Harvester is discussed in some detail, since the author feels 
it to be representative of the company supervisory programs considered in this study. 
This program illustrates the trend toward the aieuie of the needs of the supervisor 
and then building the program on that basis. A “growing concept disclosed by this 
study is that the training objective is not confined to performance of the supervisor’s 
present job; it also extends to his potentiality as a member of the higher levels of 
management.” 
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COACHING TOMORROW'S MANAGEMENT. EUGENE L. BURKHART. 
Office Executive. August 1955. Pages 7-9. 


The importance of the manager’s techniques of training his successors is the 

problem discussed by the author, who is Personnel Director for the Electric Storage 
Battery Co. The article urges management to do a better job of coaching those who 
follow than was done on the present group. Emphasis is placed on the endless nature 
of the coaching process, and the vast amount of non-directed but significant training 
that is done by the attitudes of management in every-day relationships with employees. 


The tendency of people to emulate those in authority over them is stressed as placing 
constant responsibility on management's shoulders to set the right example. 

author feels that successful coaching is composed of four essentials: sincere interest 
in helping employees improve; thorough knowledge of job requirements; complete 
understanding of the individual’s personality and motivations; and, an awareness of 
management’s attitudes which might limit the development of his employees. 


Rules a good coach follows are listed as follows: he operates from the sidelines, and 
observes as much as he corrects errors; he recognizes individual differences; he 
believes men learn best by doing; is ineffective unless respected; doesn’t look for 
miracles; gears his work to the average man; and has clearly definable standards of 
performance. 
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TRAINING PROGRAM FOR FIRE FIGHTING. (EDITORIAL STAFF, OCCUPA- 
TIONAL HAZARDS). 
Occupational Hazards. October, 1955. Pages 34-39, 74-78. 


This account of a training program for fire prevention and fire fighting is one which 
the editors of Occupational Hazards obtained through Mr. Dale Talcott, Supervisor of 
Fire Inspection and Fire Equipment Maintenance, Diamond Alkali Company (Paines- 
ville, Ohio). A central purpose of the training program was to reduce the prevalence 
of many small but costly fires in the Diamond Alkali Company. Fire fightin 
demonstrations have been given before more than 800 employees from 37 Sidious 
departments and units of the company. 


Much emphasis is placed on basic training and refresher — in the classes of 
fires and the kinds of fire extinguishers to be used, as well as familiarity with the 
kind of materials in the work areas concerned and the employees’ knowledge of type 
and location of extinguishers in their work areas. The demonstrations in this training 
program cover wood fires, rubbish fires, gasoline fires, pressurized gasoline fires, and 
propane tanks. “Training by doing” is the keynote in this program in instructing the 
men how to extingush fires in their work areas in the plant. e article features a 
series of ten very fine photographs of trainees in action. As a result of this program 
the company has realized savings to the extent of two-thirds the amount formerly paid 
to cover numerous small fires and reduced substantially its insurance premium. 
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NOTES 





Cases in Personnel Management 








The cases described are real. (Names, places, and other iden- 
tifications have been changed in order to assure anonymity.) 
While they grow out of various settings in industry, business, 
and government and involve varied technical content, the cases 


are selected because the crucial issues and the crossfire of 
views generally center around a problem in personnel management. 


An invitation to our readers. It is hoped that this section may 
eventually prove to be a good focal point for bringing before the 
“P M A” audience the more significant and lively cases in 
personnel management — especially in areas of middle manage- 
ment, supervision, communication, human relations, line and 
staff relationship, and the "growing pains” of emerging personnel 
policy. Subscribers and readers are invited to forward cases 
which they believe will be of considerable interest to others as 
raw material for discussion or training by means of the case 
method. The Editor will be pleased to consider the cases for 
publication in “P M A” with the understanding that they must be 
cleared to assure anonymity of companies or individuals concerned. 
















































John Watson, Problem Cnevigdive 


(HUMAN RELATIONS) 


John Watson had been employed by the Kalamazoo Plant of Acme Electronics as a production 
engineer for two and one-half years. He reported to Henry Adams, who was at that time supervisor 
of the Factory Engineering Department. For several months Adams’ supervisor, Edgar Clark, the 
Plant Manager, had indicated to him that there was going to be a rather substantial expansion in 
production facilities at Kalamazoo, with a resulting increase in staff, and that it would be wise 
for Adams to be training a backstop for himself. There was an excellent possibility that he would 
be eligible for a promotion when the expansion occurred. 


Adams had taken Watson into his confidence and told him all that he knew about the proposed 
expansion, and that Watson was, without much question, the man to take over the job of Engineer- 
ing Supervisor when the time came. To substantiate this promise, Adams proceeded to advise 
Watson more fully of all activities of the department and gradually to give him assignments that 
would qualify him better for the supervisory job. During this period, Adams’ supervisor did not 
discuss the proposed expansion with him again. Although no official announcement was made, it 
gradually became an accepted fact that when the opportunity arose, Watson would become Adams’ 
successor. 


The situation was pleasing to Watson. He had been a major in the Army Signal Corps during 
the war and felt he was capable of handling more responsibilities than were presently offered. 
Upon his discharge from the Army he had been unable to locate a more responsible position, be- 
cause he had had no previous civilian experience. He had enlisted immediately after his gradu- 
ation from the University of Michigan, where he received a B.S. degree in physics. He had ac- 
cepted the position with Acme for three major reasons: the plant was located in his home town, 
the pay was the best offered, and Acme was a large company which could yield a wide range of 
opportunities. 


Several months after Clark’s first discussion with Adams, he started to draw up the organi- 
zation chart of the expanded plant operating force. After considering the matter of Watson 
replacing Adams, he decided this would weaken the organization. Without doubt he needed Adams 
in a more responsible position, but he felt that Watson lacked the necessary experience to take 
over the job of Engineering Supervisor. He was also well aware that there was no one in the 
Kalamazoo plant with better qualifications for the job. 





During his next monthly trip to the home plant in Pittsburgh, Clark discussed this matter with 
the General Plant Manager, and they decided to select one of the more experienced production 
engineers at the Pittsburgh plant for the position. After surveying the possible candidates, they 
decided upon Jack Alexander, who had been with Acme at Pittsburgh for six years and had dem- 
onstrated the type of ability required for the position at Kalamazoo. 


It was agreed that Alexander should visit the Kalamazoo plant in order to be sure that all 
Persons concerned were satisfied with the arrangement. Upon his arrival, Clark requested that 
Alexander was not to disclose the real nature of his visit to the various people in the plant. 

Clark explained that since the change had not been officially announced, there was no reason 

to Cause unnecessary speculation on the part of the factory personnel. At this point Adams was 

| __ summoned and told that Alexander was visiting the plant as part of a routine tour of the com- 

|  Pany’s factories and asked that he show Alexander through the plant and see to it that Alexander 
meet all engineering and supervisory personnel and be given an opportunity to see all of the plant’s 
operations in detail. During the remainder of his visit no further mention was made of the pos- 
sibility of Alexander succeeding Adams. 


eae Ara ci Arb 


Shortly after his transfer, Alexander became aware of two rather disconcerting facts: the 
announcement of his promotion had been made to the plant personnel only the:day before his 
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arrival. This also was the first Adams or Watson had known of the appointment. No one had 
told Watson that he was not to get the job, or why. 


Alexander’s first six months on the job were rather trying. Adams, who was promoted to the 
position of superintendent of the.new section, was usually too busy to offer much constructive 
assistance. 


At the end of his first half-year, Alexander felt that he had at least one completely unsolved 
personnel problem; that was Watson. Watson from the first had demonstrated a rather obvious, though 
passive, disapproval of Alexander. At the end of six months this condition had not changed 
significantly. Watson followed instructions but never “knocked himself out” doing a job. At 
first Alexander did not fully understand Watson’s attitude, but as he became more fully aware of 
the “raw deal” Watson had received prior to his arrival, he resolved to try to right things with him. 
Thus Alexander went to extremes to try to win the confidence of Watson, but met with little or no 
success. 


The “Employee Service Review” plan was practiced at Acme. Each employee was rated by 
his supervisor every six months. The review rating consisted of a standard form on which such 
qualities as quantity and quality of work, job attitude, judgement, organizing ability, and several 
other factors were rated on a scale from excellent to unsatisfactory. The supervisor and employee 
were to discuss the rating with the objective of offering constructive criticism where needed and 
honest commendation where earned. 


In making his first rating of Watson, Alexander carefully avoided any reference to the un- 
spoken difference between them. He told Watson that he was doing an acceptable job in all 
respects and mildly suggested that he might improve some by displaying a greater amount of 
enthusiasm. Watson was noncommittal as to acceptance of the rating. 


During the next six months, Watson’s attitude became increasingly worse, and the quality 
and quantity of his work depreciated. On several occasions Alexander was severely criticized 
by his superiors for failure of the Engineering Department to satisfactorily complete an assign- 
ment caused, in some respect, by the failure of Watson. It was difficult to explain this, inas- 
muchas Watson had the ability to perform a good job and had earned the reputation for doing so 
before Alexander’s arrival. 


As the time for Watson’s second rating approached, Alexander resolved to get the “situation” 
straightened out once and for all! 


PROBLEMS 


1. If you were Alexander, what would you do? Why? 

2. Discuss pros and cons of possible action you might take. 

3. Is there evidence of poor or ineffective communication in this case? If so, how might 
such a problem have been prevented? 

4. What about Clark’s role in the situation? Has he handled the situation with finesse and 
good management? Why didn’t Clark make an announcement of Alexander’s assignment when the 
latter first visited the plant? Was this a wise move? Why or why not? 

5. Did Adams exceed his authority in revealing future plans to Watson? Did the latter, in 
your opinion, jump to the conclusion that he was in line for Adams’ job? 

6. Do you think Watson has been treated unfairly by Adams? By Clark? Explain. 


Courtesy. . . Edgar G. Williams and John F. Mee—CASES AND PROBLEMS IN PERSONNEL AND 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Copyright, 1955, The Ronald Press Company. 
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Sunlight Telalsten Corporation 


(JOB STATUS GRIEVANCE) 


On December 1, 1953, the management of the Sunlight Television Corporation decided to 
change the process, layout and arrangement of the final test section in their plant at Midtown, 
Missouri. This decision was made in order to create additional flexibility and to facilitate a 
more continuous type of manufacturing operation. 


Under the old system that particular section consisted of five instrument assembly lines for 
console model sets and one line used exclusively for table models. The console models moved 
along the conveyor lines hooked to moving chains. The work on these lines was performed en- 
tirely by male operators because of the physical effort involved in pushing the sets along as they 
were being assembled, tested, and then packed for shipment. The union had always contended 
that the work on these lines was too heavy and too difficult for women to do properly. The table 
models moved in a belt conveyor where no heavy lifting or pushing was involved and for that rea- 
son the assembling, testing, and packing of those sets was considered to be female work and was 
performed entirely by them. Such an arrangement meant that table models and console models had 
to be run on separate assembly lines. 


Under the new system the assembly operations were split into pre-assembly work and into 
final assembly work, and it became possible to run both table and console models on the same 
line. Thus, one set would moWe through from pre-assembly to final pack in one continuous straight- 
line operation. The new system made it necessary for all sets to be hooked to the chain-type con- 
veyor, which eliminated the use of the belt conveyor used previously in the assembly of table 
models. Women employees, if they worked in final assembly, would then have to assemble, test, 
and pack both types of models. 


The management of the company had always taken the position that women were capable of 
doing any or all of the work in the section being discussed. It did not share the belief of the union 
that the work was too heavy for them. As a matter of fact, just two years before, 1952, the test 
operation had been de-skilled, so that women could do the work much more easily. Prior to that 
change one man had to push the set into a booth and do a complete test on it. It now became a 
progressive test operation instead of a complete one. 


The main reason for making it a progressive test operation so that women could do it was the 
fact that female labor was so much cheaper to employ at that time. The union persisted in its dis- 
agreement because this change involved downgrading of men and upgrading of women. It was then 
that a compromise was made to have the men handle the consoles and the women handle the table sets. 


Claude Fairless, Wage and Salary Administrator and Wayne Davis, Manager of Final Assembly, 
collaborated with the process engineers in laying out the new system. Their main problem, once 
the general plan had been devised, was to determine to whom each phase of work would be assigned. 
At this time the top management took the position that it didn’t matter whether the work was done by 
men, women, or -oth. No mention was made of the fact that female labor was available and stiil 
much cheaper to use. In line with this thinking, it was decided to have the first two pre-assembly 
operations done by women and all the rest of the work performed by men. By such an arrangement 
it was possible to maintain the same basic ratio of men to women that existed under the old system. 
This was most desirable from a good business relations viewpoint. 


The corporation had always enjoyed excellent union relationships. A production change had 
never been put into effect without the union having been notified in advance and having the oppor- 
tunity to discuss it. It is well to note that the corporation was not legally bound in any way to do this. 


Well before the Christmas holidays, Fairless attempted to contact Syl Black, business manager 
of the union to discuss the change-over which was to be completed before the first of the year. For 
almost two whole weeks Black avoided meeting with Fairless and Davis. Finally, however, a meet- 
ing was held. At that time Black was told of the plans for the change-over to be made in the final 
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assembly section. Management recommended to Black the proposal to use both male and female 
operators, as discussed above. He was given the opportunity of making the final decision as to 
who would actually perform the work in an attempt to create the most harmonious labor relations. 
Nothing in the labor contract required the corporation to take such a stand. 


After Christmas, Black indicated that all of the work should be done by men only. Manage- 
ment agreed to this decision. 


By the. end of the first week in January both console and table models were being run on lines 
1 and 2 with men performing all the operations on them. Lin’e 4, through agreement, was idle be- 
cause the engineers were unable to complete the conversion during the holiday period. Therefore, 
at this time, the new system was only partially installed. 


During the next few days, however, because of pressure for production from the production 
supervisors, table models were being produced on line 4. When that happened the women employed 
in the final assembly section contended that they had been downgraded too soon and that the men 
were now doing all of the work on the table models — work which they had been doing. 


Black told top management that the company had not acted in good faith because the conver- 
sion had not been accomplished during the holidays. Furthermore, he contended, this had put the 
union in a very embarrassing position. Fairless and Davis, when they heard his arguments, im- 
mediately agreed to put the women back on their old jobs until the conversion was actually com- 
pleted by the plant engineering group. 


Davis failed to live up to the bargain because of the many new production problems involved 
in such an approach. 





Line 4 was finally converted, according to the plan, by the middle of January. 


About a month later, February 12, 1954, Black came into Fairless’ office and demanded back 
pay, including overtime for the women from December 24, 1953, when they were downgraded, to the 
final conversion date, January 15, 1954. He argued that (1) the company had not acted in good 
faith by running table models down line 3 when, through agreement, it was to be left idles (2) Davis F 
had not lived up to his promise to temporarily mix table and console models on line 4; and (3) the F 
women were downgraded too soon. 


Fairless, in turn, contended that (1) he and Davis had offered to put the women back on theit 
old operation on line 4 until its final conversion and that Black had refused to accept this move; — 
(2) that Black had refused for two weeks in December to meet with management in order to discuss | 
the change-over; and (3) Black’s memory seemed very hazy as to certain facts in the situation. [| 


In this manner, Black, representing the union, demanded back pay and overtime for the women " 
from December 24, 1953, to January 15, 1954. : 


Davis, the Wage and Salary Administrator, did not attempt to figure out how much money was 
involved. He merely consulted the labor contract and found that there was no provision to pay 
back wages or overtime in such a situation. He then notified the union of his decision not to 
hoaor their demands. 


PROBLEM 


These are the facts just as they were furnished you when, in your capacity as Director of In 
dustrial Relations, you were notified that the union had made the problem a formal grievance. At 
this stage it is your responsibility to investigate the situation before recommending a course of 
action for top management to follow in making its decision. Apply the scientific method of attack 
to this situation. Determine the problem or problems and proceed to investigate, analyze, and de | 
termine possible solutions (point out pros and cons of each), and then make specific recommen- 
dations to the plant manager. Make your report to him a piece of completed staff work. 






EXHIBIT 


Courtesy. . . Edgar G. Williams and John F. Mee—CASES AND PROBLEMS IN PERSONNEL AND 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, Copyright, 1955, The Ronald Press Company. 
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EXHIBIT 2 


In July, 1954, the Governors’ Conference at its Forty-sixth Annual Meeting 





requested the Council of State Governments to make a study of the problem of 
aging in America. In doing so the Conference stated: “Our older citizens are 
entitled, in their advancing years, both to healthful living and to opportunities 
for useful and satisfying activity. In order that government at all levels may do 
its best to cooperate in dealing constructively with the problem of the chroni- 
cally ill, aged and infirm, it is essential that studies . . . should reflect not only 
the existing situation but should provide a basis for intelligent planning of 
adequate care, treatment and rehabilitation facilities to cope with the needs of 
the foreseeable future.” The resulting report, The States and Their Older Citi- 
zens, now has been published by the Council. A volume of 194 pages, prepared 
by a research staff, it deals with numerous aspects of aging in America and the 
problems it presents. The text is supported by relevant statistical data in tables 
“and charts. The following pages present the conclusions of the study—its bill of 
P objectives and a summarized, suggested program for action. 


A Bill of Objectives 
for Older People 


FFICIALS, legislators, agencies and commit- 
tees dealing with the problems of aging can 


work most effectively, and with the largest 
degree of caoperation, if they are agreed upon cer- 
tain common objectives. 

The objectives, surely, should accord with the 
rights and privileges to which older people are en- 
titled as human beings and American citizens. 
These are not, in fact, essentially different in many 
respects from the rights and privileges of the peo- 
ple generally. But it is evident that the majority of 
older persons are deprived of them to a greater 
extent than most people. 

A Bill of Objectives for Older People might con- 
sist of ten points: 

1. Equal Opportunity to Work. Our society rec- 
ognizes the value of work to the person and to the 
community. The older person should have equal 
opportunity, if physically and mentally able, to be 
gainfully employed. 

2. Adequate Minimum Income. Older persons 
should have a retirement income sufficient for 
health and for participation in community life as 
self-respecting citizens. 

3. Home Living. Older persons are entitled to 
, the satisfactions of living in their own homes and, 
when this is not feasible, in suitable substitute pri- 
vate homes. 

4. Homelike Institutional Care. Older persons 
who need care that cannot be given them in their 
own or other private homes have a right to expect 
the institutions that serve them to be as homelike as 
possible and have high standards of care. 


Courtesy, State Government 


OCTOBER, 1955 


5. Physical and Mental Health. Older adults 
should have adequate nutrition, preventive medi- 
cine and medical care adapted to the conditions of 
their years. 

6. Physical and Mental Rehabilitation. Older 
persons who are chronically ill, physically disabled, 
mentally disturbed, or unemployable for other rea- 
sons, have a right, to the fullest extent possible, to 
be restored to independent, useful lives in their 
homes and communities. 


7. Participation in Community Activities. Older 
citizens can expect encouragement and assistance to 
form social groups and to participate with those of 
other ages in recreational, educational, religious 
and civic activities in their communities. 

8. Social Services. In planning for retirement and 
in meeting the crises of their later years, older per- 
sons should have the benefits of such social services 
as counseling, information, vocational retraining 
and social casework. 


9. Research, Professional Training. Older citi- 
zens should be able to expect an increase of re- 
search on the human aspects of aging and develop- 
ment of special courses in schools and departments 
of medicine, nursing, clinical psychology and social 
work to train professional workers in the field of 
aging. + 

10. Freedom, Independence, Initiative. In secur- 
ing the foregoing objectives there should be in- 
creased emphasis on the right and obligation of 
older citizens to free choice, self-help and planning 
of their own futures. 
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tributory plans was materially greater in firms hav- 
ing fewer than 100 employees. 
Insurance 

Frequency of insurance plans in the largest com- 
panies was pretty consistently about twice what it 
was in the smallest firms. An exception was hos- 
pitalization insurance, which was reported by al- 
most every firm. 

Generally speaking, there seems to be no signi- 
ficant variation by size of company in the proportion 
of firms having noncontributory as opposed to con- 
tributory plans. 


Other Practices 


Compulsory retirement for male employees varied 
directly with size of company. Nearly one-half of 








the largest firms had this requirement, as against 
only one in 20 of the smallest ones. On the other 
hand, the mandatory retirement age tended to be 65 
in the smallest firms, 68 or 70 in the larger ones. 


With respect to safety jrograms, larger firms 
made more use than smaller ones of films and of 
articles in employee newspapers and magazines, 
This is to be expected. In addition, however, such 
firms led percentagewise in the use of group meet- 
ings and awards. The frequency with which posters 
were used appeared not to be significantly related 
to the size of the company. 


Additional information on variations in personnel 


practices by size of company appears in the follow 
ing table. 


Number Of Firms Reporting Selected Personnel Practices: By Size Of Company 


























Number of hourly-paid factory workers employed 
PERSONNEL PRACTICE 1-49 50-99 100-499 | 500-999 |1,000& over 
i (111 Co.’s) (74 Co.’s) | (100 Co.’s) | (21 Co.’s) | (23 Co.’s) 
Pension Plan 
No plan in effect........ Aioieeciaeheteue ene 92 63 62 i 2 
Total expense borne by company. Seite alee el «ree! sles 16 6 35 13 17 
Expense shared by company & employee........ 3 5 1 1 5 
Expense shared by company & union .........+. 0 0 1 0 0 
Type of plan: 
ON GAS SD ae Oe eo cee 1 1 4 2 0 
Self-insured plan .......-2e00. Sea ele shes Ss 2 0 3 0 2 
Ee re es ee eee eee — 5 i 15 4 9 
Trusteed plan using insurance policies pose s.s 6 3 3 1 1 
MARTIN a Cota lis Gre kip: 320: S16 le! o gis, «41a os 6 6 ae 1 0 6 > 6 
oe a ali lll laid neler sca 0 4 3 2 2 
Profit sharing plan ...... siovalsiaeneta leer 4 2 3 0 1 
Compulsory Retirement Age for tities 
NOME <2 20.6% Ri @: ibe be eee Rea) e ee) ow Wena ye 100 66 81 11 12 
MeO DS. 2s +6 Sy ee Seisinioe ies aecess ss 4 5 4 2 3 
Age 68 ‘ “ piano ns peel aie sie eels 0 0 5 4 7 
OMT Mis ants. Goes @ Sis See So Sey 1 2 a 4 1 
Group Life Insurance 
No insurance in effect ......eeceecececee pushes 0 15 13 1 0 
Total expense borne by employee .......-+++0+ 0 1 1 0 1 
Total expense borne by company. .......+..e- 27 30 58 9 6 
Expense shared by company & employee. ....... 35 28 29 12 17 
Sickness & Accident Insurance 
No insurance in effect ........ eipheielhse: =< telele 63 20 18 2 1 
Total expense borne by employee .......+.06-+ 2 1 1 vs 1 
Total expense borne by company..........++.- 22 31 57 10 v/ 
Expense shared by company & employee........ 24 22 25 8 14 
Hospitalization Insurance 
No insurance in effect .....c.cccccccccccse 8 0 1 0 0 
Total expense borne by employee .......+.00- 74 41 ao 9 4 
Total expense borne by company. .......-e-eee- 19 25 42 7 9 
: Expense shared by company & employee........ 14 12 26 7 13 
Insured through: 
Cleveland Blue Cross .........06. mautincesere 94 68 87 17 19 
Private insurance company...... bles: 00 Sues 13 9 16 6 4 
Self-insured plan ....... pe eee ss 0 i) 0 0 1 
Surgical Insurance 
No insurance in effect ......-++-++ee-. o4 Meta ee 41 18 10 1 i] 
Total expense borne by employee ......-..2e0. 39 20 25 a ‘ 
Total expense borne by company........ ois eee 17 22 44 if 8 
Expense shared by company & employee........ 16 15 22 7 14 
Safety Program — Methods Used 
POUR 60 bes «6 es ree 64 57 81 19 23 
NN oO DS ais nao ee Bos da wks a 15 12 28 13 14 
Safety committee .... 0 ccccccvcs ERs shane tavieicoce 0 2 6 0 1 
Reports & meetings with supervisors .........+ 0 1 1 0 0 
Articles in employee —_ore & magazine sole sie i: 6 21 14 20 
2. Seo AE A ee ee ee 2 6 11 6 13 
ee RC es See oe a; @ORNG Sate @-ees 1 2 10 5 8 
RENNIN Seco) 5's tos us a) thea oieuele ais Sa ys a Z 4 7 4 7 
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Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Washington 7, D.C.” 














Whe % Who Among Subsivtliens to ‘PNA’ 


(A Partial Listing) 


BUSINESS BRANCHES OF 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Chicago Public Library 
Cleveland Public Library 
Brooklyn Public Library 
Dallas Public Library 
Newark Public Library 
St. Louis Public Library 
Municipal Reference Library of Detroit 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENTS OF 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


U. $. Atomic Energy Commission 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Social Security Administration 
U. S. Public Health Service 
United Nations 
U. S. Patent Office 
Port of New York Authority 
Railroad Retirement Board 
National Bureau of Standards 
U. S$. Department of Agriculture 
National Park Service 
Ilinois State Employment Service 
New York City. Dep't of Personnel. 
District of Columbia. Department of Public 
Health 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
U. S. Geological Survey 
Federal Trade Commission 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
U. S$. Department of Commerce 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
Forest Service 
U. S. Bureau of Reclamation 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 
U.S. Air Force (Many bases and stations) 
U. S. Army (Many. installations) 
U. S. Navy (Many laboratories, depots, 
shipyards, and centers) 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Harvard University 
N. Y. School of Ind. and Labor Relations 
University of California 
Dartmouth College 
New York University 
Boston College 
D. W. Belcher (Wisconsin) 
Florida State University 
Case Institute of Technology 
Cornel! University 
Kent State University 
Louisiana State Univers ity 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Loyola Univers ity (Chicago) 
Mississippi State University 
Miami University 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Rochester 
University of Texas 
University of Toledo 
University of Tulsa 
University of Chicago 
College of City of New York 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Colorado 
St. John’s University 
F. K. Spafford (Rens. Polytech Inst.) 
Wake Forest College 
University of Connecticut 
University of Kansas 
University of Michigan 
University of New Mexico 
University of North Carolina 
Northwestern Univers ity 
Louis W. Nuesse (Tennessee) 
Ohio University 
Southern Illinois Univers ity 
University of Utah 
Utah State Agricultural College 
University of Washington 
University of Wisconsin 
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IT IS WITH A VERY DEEP SENSE OF LOSS 
THAT WE CONVEY WORD TO YOU 





MR, LOUIE L, RHUD 
MEMBER OF THE — ADVISORY BOARD 


ONE OF THE FOUNDERS OF “P M A”? 
Passed away on November 29, 1955 





The biographical sketch, featured in an earlier issue, is reproduced, 





LOUIE L. RHUDY 


One of the founders of this journal, and “counselor” as well as member of the Editorial 
Advisory Board, Mr. Rhudy is the Director, Industrial Relations and Manpower Division, 
Bureau of Ships. With more than 150,000 civilian employees in its network of naval shipyards, 
research and development laboratories, and overseas field activities, the Bureau of Ships is 
charged with a very important industrial relations mission, and Mr. Rhudy’s headquarters 
responsibilities for the industrial relations program is regarded as among the most significant 
in the Navy’s vast industrial organization. He served for a number of years as Assistant 
Director and has been with the organization since the establishment of the Industrial Relations 
Division. 


Mr. Rhudy is a native of Birmingham, Alabama. He received his B.S. degree from Howard 
College with major studies in the field of economics, and has pursued graduate studies at the 
University of Alabama. As a member of the industrial relations company in the USN Reserve 
Training Program, he has been active in industrial relations meetings and conferences. He has 
served as a lecturer in indoctrination training in industrial relations and personne] management, 
both for military officers and civilian personnel. 





In his employment background Mr. Rhudy has served with Prest-0)-L ite Company, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Works Progress Administration, U.S. Public Health Service, Railroad Retirement Board, Alabama State Employment 
Service, U.S. Employment Service, and has held the post of Executive Officer in the District Civilian Personnel Office 
of the Fourth Naval District. Mr. Rhudy has also served as a high school instructor in the school system of Alabama, 
and completed his wartime services as‘a Lieutenant Commander in the U.S. Navy. 


In the course of his administrative work in the Navy Department, he has organized and directed industrial rel ations 
conferences, sparked a number of important Bureau publications in technical and managerial training, developed various 
manpower projects, and initiated special personnel management surveys. He has also served on wage administration 
survey teams. Mr. Rhudy holds the Navy’s Meritorious Civilian Service Award for his outstanding work in the field of 
industrial relations. 














§ AS A COUNSELOR AND AS A MAN OF ACTION, IN THE FIELDS 
OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, 
HIS LOSS WILL BE EXPERIENCED DEEPLY BY THE MANY WHO 
HAVE BEEN ASSOCIATED WITH HIM OVER THE YEARS, 
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Cooperating Patti thers 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 
Society for the Advancement of Management 
74 Fifth Avenue 
New York 6, N. Y. 
(Monthly. $8.00/yr.) 


ADUL T LEADERSHIP 
Adult Educ. Ass'n of U. S. 
743 N. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
(Monthly. $5/yr.) 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Dartnel| Publications, Inc. 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
(Monthly. $4.00/yr.) 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC SECURITY 
Chamber of Commerce of U. S. 
1615 H Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
(Bi-Monthly. 3$1.50/yr.) 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY 
Mezes Hall 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 
(Quarterly. $7.00/yr.) 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 
University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
(Bi-monthly. $6.00/yr.) 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 
American Psychological Association 
1333 - 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 

(Monthly. $7.00/yr.) 


ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT 
Professional Services Publ. Co. 
208 South Second Street 
Rockford, Illinois 

(Monthly. $3.50/yr.) 


CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 
American Psychological Ass'n 
1333 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

(Monthly. $8.00/yr.) 


DUN’S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY 
Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 
99 Church Street 
New York, N. Y. 
(Monthly. $5.00/yr.) 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS BULLETIN 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc. 
9 East 40th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
(4 times per month. ) 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW 
U. S. Employment Service 
Department of Labor 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(Monthly. $2.00/yr.) 





~ PERIODICALS - 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
(Monthly. $3.00) 


FORTUNE 

Time & Life Building 

Rockefeller Center 

New York 20, N. Y. 
(Monthly. $12.50/yr.) 


HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW 
Harvard Business School 
Soldiers Field 
Boston 63, Mass. 

(Bi-monthly. $6.00/yr.) 


INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS REVIEW 
N. Y. State School of Ind. and Labor Rel. 
Cornel! University 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
(Quarterly. $5.00/yr.) 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
Industrial Medicine Publ. Co. 
605 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IIlinois 
(Monthly. $6.00-yr.) 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS NEWS 
Industrial Relations Newsletter, Inc. 
230 West 41st Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 

(Weekly. $24/yr.) 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE AND PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 
Industrial Welfare Society, Inc. 
48 Bryanston Square 
London W.1, England 
(Bi-monthly. 12s./yr.) 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
International Labour Cffice 
Geneva, Switzerland 

(Monthly. $6.00/yr.) 


JOURNAL OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
TRAINING DIRECTORS 
John Skelly, Business Manager 
2020 University Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 
(Bi-monthly. $3.00/yr.) 


JOURNAL OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
American Psychological Association 
1333 - 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

(Bi-monthly. $6.00/yr.) 


JOURNAL OF COLLEGE PLACEMENT 
College Placement Publ. Council 
123 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia 9, Pa. 
(Quarterly. $4.00/yr.) 


JOURNAL OF COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY 
Room 2, Old Armory 

Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

(Quarterly. $6.00/yr.) 














JOURNAL OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
P.O. Box 662, Benj. Franklin Station 
Washington 4, D. C. 

(Quarterly. $6.00/yr.) 


JOURNAL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
The Treasury 
Wellington, New Zealand 

(Semi-annual. $2.00/yr.) 


MANAGE MAGAZINE 
Journal of The National Association of Foremen 
321 West First Street 
Dayton 2, Ohio 
(Monthly. $3.00/yr.) 


MANAGEMENT METHODS 

Management Magazines, Inc. 

141 East 44th Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 
(Monthly. $5.00/yr.) 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 
Institute of Management Sciences 
Bus. Mgr., Alan Mann, SKF Industries 
Front Street & Erie Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Quarterly. $10.00/yr.) 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U. S. Department of Labor 
Washington 25, D. C. 
(Monthly. $6.25/yr:) 


OCCUP ATIONAL HAZARDS 
Occupational Hazards, Inc. 
1240 Ontario Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 

(Monthly. $5.00/yr.) 


OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
14 Welbeck Street 
London W.1, England 

(Quarterly. 30s./yr.) 


OFFICE EXECUTIVE 
National Office Management Association 
132 West Chelten Avenue 
Philadelphia 44, Penn. 
(Monthly. $5.00/yr.) 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND EQUIPMENT 
Geyer Publications, Inc. 
212 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
(Monthly. $2.00/yr.) 


PERSONNEL 
American Management Association 
1515 Broadway, Times Square 
New York 36, N. Y. 

(Bi-monthly. $10.00/yr.) 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
Society for Personnel Administration 
5506 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
Washington 15, D. C. 
(Bi-monthly. $5.00/yr.) 


PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1534 “O” Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
(Monthly. $7.00/yr.) 





PERSONNEL JOURNAL 

Personnel Journal, Inc. 

Swarthmore, Penn. 
(Monthly. $5.00/yr.) 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, WELFARE 
AND INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
Shaw Publications, Ltd. 
180 Fleet Street 
London E.C. 4, England 
(Monthly. 20s./yr.) 


PERSONNEL PRACTICE BULLETIN 
Century Building 
129 Swanston Street 
Melbourne C.1, Australia 
(Quarterly. 7s.6/yr.) 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 
Personnel Research Institute 
11418 Bellflower Road 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 

(Quarterly. $7.00/yr.) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 
American Psychological Ass’n 
1333 - 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
(Bi-monthly. $8.00/yr.) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Royal Inst. of Public Administration 
Haldane House, 76A New Cavendish Street 
London W.1, England 

(Quarterly. 25s./yr.) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW 
American Society for Public Administration 
1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 

(Quarterly. $8.00/yr.) 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 
Civil Service Assembly of United States and 
Canada 
1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
(Quarterly. $6.50/yr.) 


SAFETY REVIEW 

Office of Industrial Relations 

Department of the Navy 

Washington 25, D. C. 
(Monthly. $1.25/yr.) 


STATE GOVERNMENT 
1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Monthly. $5.00/yr.) 


SUP ERVISORY MANAGEMENT 

American Management Ass'n 

1515 Broadway, Times Square 

New York 36, N. Y. 
(Monthly. $6.50/yr. for AMA members, 
and $7.50 for non-members.) 


VITAL SPEECHES 

City News Publishing Co. 

33 West 42nd Street 

New York 18, N. Y. 
(Semi-monthly. $6.00/yr.) 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASS'N 
1515 Broadway, Times Square 
New York 36, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 


AMER. COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American University 

1901 F. Street, N.' W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 


W. C. BROWN COMPANY 
915 Main Street 
Dubuque, lowa 


BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 
College of Commerce and Adm. 

Ohio State University 

Columbus 10, Ohio 


BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 
College of Business Adm. 

University of Texas 

Austin, Texas 


BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
INCORPORATED 

1231 24th Street, N. W. 

Washington 7, D. C. 


CHILTON COMPANY 
Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
1313 East 60th Street 

Chicago 37, Illinois 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights 
New York 27, N. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 
124 Roberts Place 
Ithaca, New York 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


DRYDEN PRESS, INC. 
31 West 54th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 






Cooperating Pitchers 


BOOKS — REPORTS ~ SPECIAL STUDIES 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Randolph, Wisconsin 


FUNK AND WAGNALLS COMP ANY 
153 East 24th Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


GEYER-McALLISTER 
PUBLICATIONS 

212 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
44 Francis Avenue 


Cambridge 35, Mass. 


HERMITAGE HOUSE, INC. 
8 West 13th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMP ANY 
432 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, INC. 
4747 Ft. Lowell Rd., Box 6056 


Tucson 6, Arizona 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
COUNSELORS 

1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 
Dept. of Econ. and Sociology 
Princeton University, 

Princeton, New Jersey 


INST. OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
(Northern Division) 

University of California 

Berkeley 4, California 


INST. OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
(Southern Division) 

University of California 

Los Angeles 24, California 


RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. 
1818 Ridge Road 


Homewood, Illinois 
JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 
Homewood 


Baltimore 18, Maryland 


JULIAN PRESS, INC. 
251 Fourth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


— 


KINGS CROWN PRESS 
2960 Broadway 
New York 27, N. Y. 


LONGMANS GREEN & CO., INC. 
55 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 


MACMILL AN COMP ANY 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N.Y. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMP ANY 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ASS’N OF MANUF. 
2 East 48th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


NATIONAL FOREMEN’S 
INSTITUTE 

100 Garfield Avenue 
New London, Conn. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
18 Washington Square 
New York 3, N. Y. 


W. W. NORTON & CO., INC. 
101 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 


PRENTICE-HALL PUBL. CO. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


PROF. ENGINEERS CONFERENCE 
BOARD FOR INDUSTRY, INC. 
1121 15th Street, N. W. 

Washington 5, D. C. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
210 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


RESEARCH PRESS, INC. 
137 N. Perry Street 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


RESEARCH INST. OF AMERICA 
589 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


RINEHART & COMPANY 
232 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


THE RONALD PRESS CO. 
15 East 26th Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMP ANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 

230 Park Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 


SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT 
OF MANAGEMENT 

74 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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SOCIETY FOR PERSONNEL ADM. 
5506 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
Washington 15, D. C. 


Stanford, California 


1337 S. Garner Street 
State College, Pa. 


Drawer 2877 
University, Alabama 


5750 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
UNIV. OF ILLINOIS 
809 S. Wrigth Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 











STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


TRICO SERVICE COMPANY 


UNIV. OF ALABAMA PRESS 


UNIV. OF CHICAGO PRESS 


UNIV. OF MICHIGAN PRESS 


BOOKS — REPORTS — SPECIAL STUDIES (Continued) 


UNIV. OF MINNESOTA PRESS 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


UNIV. OF NEBRASKA PRESS 
1125 R Street 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


UNIV. OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 
Faculty Exchange 

University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


UNIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
3434 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


UNIV. OF TENNESSEE PRESS 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Washington 25, D. C. 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR 
Washington 25, D. C. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., INC. 
250 Fourth Avenue 
New York 13, N. Y. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Wayne University 
Detroit 1, Michigan 


WHITESIDE, INC., PUBLISHERS 
425 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 


